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Rene Caillie’s sketch of 
Timbuktu in 1828. 


Ex Africa semper alguid novi. 


Out of Africa, always something 


new. 
PLINY THE ELDER, Natural 
History, 77AD. 


Of the kingdome of Tombuto .. . It 
is situate within 12 miles of a 
certaine branch of Niger, all the 
houses wherof are now changed 
into cottages built of chalke, and 
covered with thatch. Howbeit there 
is a most stately temple to be 
seene, the wals whereof are made 
of stone and lime; and a princely 
palace also built by a most excellent 
workman of Granada. Here are 
many shops of artificers, and 
merchants, and especially of such 
as weave linnen and cotton cloth. 

LEO AFRICANUS, Historie of 
Africa, 1550 trans. John Pory, 1600. 


She lure of Yimbuktu 


Story and photos by Keith Smith 


Timbuktu is the great desert ‘‘port’’ of the southern Sahara 
Desert, near the Niger River, where ‘‘the camel meets the canoe” 
as the Black Africa of the south merges with the Moslem Africa of 
the north. 

From humble beginnings in the 11th century as a trading post of the 
nomadic Tuareg, Timbuktu grew to become the terminus of trans-Sahara 
camel trains which crossed the desert to Tunis, Cairo and Morocco to trade 
in gold, salt, slaves, ivory, ostrich feathers and gum arabic. 

The gold, which came from Begho (modern Ghana-lvory Coast) and 
Wangara (south of Bamako in Mali), was at one time exchanged equally by 
weight for the rock salt from Taoudenni, 765km to the north, where salt has 
been cut out in blocks since 1585. Today salt remains a valuable trading 
commodity and the salt caravan, or azalai, with more than 3000 camels, sets 
out for Taoudenni twice each year, in March and November. 

But, it was gold which first drew the interest of Europeans when they 
heard stories about a great metropolis somewhere in Africa where, it was 
said, even the rooftops were made of gold. These rumours were spread 
from Cairo, where merchants had been astounded by the flamboyant wealth 
of Mansa Musa, the great Kankan or Emperor of Mali, who stopped there 
while making a pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324. 

Musa crossed the Sahara in style, with a caravan of 100 camels, each 
loaded with 300 pounds of gold, 500 slaves, each carrying a golden staff and 
an army of 6000 men. When the Emperor’s favourite wife complained about 
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the dust, he ordered his slaves to dig a huge hole in the sand and fill it with 
cool Niger water so she could bathe. 

Returning from Mecca in 1325, Musa passed through Timbuktu, where 
he ordered the building of a great mosque under the supervision of Ibrahim 
Es-Sahelia, a Moorish poet and architect from Granada in Spain. This is a 
magnificent Djingerebur or Great Mosque of Timbuktu, whose mud 
ramparts still overlook the flat-roofed city. It has been rebuilt many times 
and most of the present structure dates from 1571. 

Musa died in 1332 and Timbuktu was sacked by black Mossi tribesmen 
the next year, but lbn-Battuta, a Moslem traveller born in Tangier, described 
the wealth and gold of Mali in 1353. 

In 1468, Timbuktu was conquered by the Songhai ruler Sonni Ali Ber. He 
was succeeded by Mohammed 1 Askia of Songhai (1493-1528), known as 
Askia the Great, whose dynasty ruled Mali until 1591. 

Perhaps one European traveller had seen Timbuktu during the 15th 
century, Benedetto Dei, a merchant from Florence, claimed to have been 
there in 1470 and described cloth and goods on sale in the market. As he 
also said he had seen a dragon in Lebanon, Dei’s story is not generally 
believed — but most people laughed at Marco Polo’s traveller’s tales at 
first! 

During the 15th century, Timbuktu became famous in the Moslem world 
as a centre of Islamic scholarship, based on its second mosque, the 
Sankore, said to have been built by a wealthy and pious woman. During the 
16th century the mosque was partly rebuilt and its sanctuary was given the 
exact measurements of the Kaaba, or Cubical House, the central point of 
the Moslem pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The Sankore became a university, with many madrases or Moslem 
theological colleges attached to it. A third mosque, the Sidi Yahia, also built 
in the 15th century, remains a madras today. Timbuktu flourished during the 
16th century, when it was said to have a population of more than 100,000 
people. Scholars made the desert crossing from Cairo and even Mecca to 
study there. 

The writings of Leo Africanus, translated from Arabic into Italian in 1586 
and into English in 1600 confirmed for Europeans all the fabulous stories 
they had heard about the wealth of Timbuktu. The King of Timbuktu, wrote 
Leo “hath many plates and scepters of gold, some whereof weigh 1300 
poundes: and he keepes a magnificent and well furnished court”. 

Leo, a Spanish Moor, born Hassan ibn Muhammad el Wezaz el 
Gharnathi in Granada about 1495, went to Timbuktu in 1513-1515. Later he 
was Captured by pirates off Djerba in Tunisia and taken to Rome where he 
was baptised a Christian under the patronage of Pope Leo X (Giovanni 
Medici, son of Lorenzo the Magnificent). His book was published in English 
as A Geographical Historie of Africa. 

But, in 1591, the great desert city had been sacked again, this time by a 
mercenary army sent by Sultan Mansour of Marrakech and led by an Andal- 
usian eunuch named Juda (or Djouder). They crossed the desert, captured 
the city from the Songhai, executed many scholars and carried the rest off 
in chains with other slaves — and gold ingots — to Morocco. 

The reports of this booty from across the desert by British agents in 
Morocco only added to Timbuktu’s reputation. In fact, this was the begin- 
ning of its decline. From 1670 to 1787, Timbuktu was a part of the animist 
black Bambara Kingdom of Segou to the south, then it was overrun by the 
Tuareg, who ruled it from the desert, only visiting to extract taxes or raid 
caravans. 

From 1826 the Fulani (or Peuls) were in control until its capture by the 
French under Major (later Marshall) Joffre in 1894. 


Salt comes from the North, gold 
from South and silver from the Land 
of Whites, but the word of Allah, the 
famous things, histories and fairy 
tales, we only find them in 
Tombouctou. 

SUDANESE PROVERB, 16th 
century. 


Minaret of the Djingerebur Mosque 
with its loudspeaker (above) and as 
Rene Caillie saw it in 1828. 


Rene Caillie 


| looked around and found that the 
sight before me did not answer my 
expectations. | had formed a totally 
different idea of the grandeur and 
wealth of Timbuctoo. 

The city presented, at first sight, 
nothing but a mass of ill-looking 
houses built of earth. Nothing was 
seen in all directions but immense 
plains of quicksand of a yellowish- 
white colour. The sky was pale red 
as far as the horizon .. . still there 
was something imposing in the 
aspect of a great city raised in the 
midst of the sands, and the diffi- 
culties surmounted by its founds 
cannot fail to excite admiration. 

RENE CAILLIE, Travels Through 
Central Africa to Timbuctoo, 
London, 1830. 


The Explorers 

The fascination of Europeans with Timbuktu continued to grow 
as the stories of its vast wealth persisted. Its name became a 
symbol for the inaccessible, remote, unknown, mysterious and 
dangerous. Everybody had heard of this great “Rome on the 
Niger’’, but nobody had been there and nobody could point to it on 
any map. 

By the start of the 19th century it had become a challenge and an 
obsession for many adventurers and explorers who were ready to face any 
hardship or danger to get there. There are some tragic stories of the many 
who were murdered or died of thirst or disease in the Sahara — the stagger- 
ing number of 165 in the first century of Saharan exploration from 1789 to 
1899! 

The location of the Niger River (the Nile of the Negroes) was not known, 
nor where it rose or flowed, or even in which direction. The first to discover 
this was the Scottish surgeon Mungo Park who, after being robbed of all his 
possessions by Moslem tribesmen, reached the ‘‘majestic Niger, glittering 
in the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at Westminster’ near Segou on 
July 29, 1796. He reported that it flowed to the east. But, on a second 
expedition, to find the mouth of the Niger in 1805-6, Park drowned when 
attacked by Africans at the falls of Bussa, now in Nigeria. Park had passed 
Kabara, the port of Timbuktu, a short distance from the city. 

In 1811 an American sailor named Robert Adams reluctantly reached 
Timbuktu and was kept there for four months after he was made a slave by 
Moors who captured him when his ship was wrecked near Cape Blanco on 
the Atlantic coast of Mauretania. For some time, Adams’ story was not 
believed, but there was no reason for him to fabricate it. He also saw the 
salt mines at Taoudenni. 

The story of another Scottish explorer, Major Alexander Gordon Laing of 
the Second West Indian Regiment, is heroic and sad, more in line with the 
spirit of the Victorian era which was soon to follow. 

On July 18, 1825, Laing set off from Tripoli in an attempt to reach 
Timbuktu and then go on to prove his theory that the Niger flowed into the 
Atlantic. A few days earlier, Laing, aged 25, had married Emma, daughter of 
the British Consul in Tripoli, Colonel Hanmer Warrington. He was never to 
see her again. 


After illness and incredible suffering, Laing entered Timbuktu a year 
later, on August 13, 1826. He was strapped to his camel, having survived 24 
wounds from knife and spear thrusts, severe sabre cuts to his head anda 
musket ball in his hip after an attack by Tuareg robbers who left him for 
dead. Laing remained in Timbuktu for five weeks, staying in a house which 
is much the same today and he also saw the Niger at Kabara. He left. 
Timbuktu about September 22, 1826 and was murdered three days later by 
his Berberish escort near Arouan. 

Poor Laing is given credit for being the first European explorer to reach 
Timbuktu, but he did not return to tell the tale. He was brave, but also fool- 
hardy to travel as a Christian at a time when infidels were killed if they were 
recognised. 

The honour of getting through to Timbuktu and returning and a reward 
of 10,000 francs from the French Geographical Society went to Rene Caaillie, 
son of a poor baker from Mauze in France. Caillie had prepared for the 
journey for 10 years, learning to speak Arabic and studying the Koran, so 
that when he set out from the Freetown in Sierra Leone in March, 1827, he 
was able to pass as a Moslem from Egypt. 

He reached Djenne in March, 1828 and, though ill, went on by boat to 
Timbuktu, arriving there on April 20, 1828. He remained in Timbuktu only two 
weeks, staying in a house in the same street as Laing. Caillie, then aged 28, 
left on May 4 with a caravan of 1200 camels, crossing the Sahara in good 
time to arrive at Fez in Morocco on August 12, 1828. His story was told in his 
book Travels Through Central Africa to Timbuctoo, published in Britain in 
1830. 

It was inevitable that Caillie and the explorers who followed him were 
disappointed in Timbuktu and its vanished splendour. The rooftops were 
definitely mud. The city was decaying and there was little activity. “I was 
surprised at the inactivity, | might even say, indolence, displayed in the 
city,’’ Caillie wrote. 
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aie a SST? ` 
The style of the buildings was 
-—various. | could see clay houses of 
„different characters, some low and 
“unseemly, others rising with a 
“second story in front of greater 
elevation, and making even an 


The next European visitor to Timbuktu was Heinrich Barth, a German attempt at architectural ornament, 
well fitted for African exploration. He could speak Arabic and had studied the whole being interrupted by a few 
archaeology, history, geography and law at the University of Berlin. Barth round huts of matting. 
spent six months in the city and found it more prosperous than Caillie had HEINRICH BARTH, Travels and 
done. Barth reached Timbuktu in September, 1853 via Bornu and left on Discoveries in North and Central 


March 1, 1854, though most of the time he was confined to the interior or the Africa (1849-1855), London, 1857-8. 
rooftop of his host’s house because of factional fighting. 

Barth corrected the impression given by the perspective of Caillie’s 
illustration of Timbuktu that it was a settlement of isolated groups of huts 
and houses and pointed out that it was well laid out with ‘‘streets entirely 
shutin”. 


If I were a cassowary 
on the plains of Fimbuctoo 


Another German, Oscar Lenz, passed through Timbuktu in July, 1880 elie a a deen book 


and was well received. He described the 18 days he spent there as the best too 
in his life. rer 

Felix Dubois, a French journalist, travelled to Timbuktu a couple of EEOAE NIII R 
years after the French conquest. The result is a marvellous Victorian 
adventure books, Timbuctoo the Mysterious, giving a colourful, but 
accurate account of his travels and experiences, illustrated with hundreds 
of drawings taken from photographs and bound in a gold embossed cover. 

In 1895 the French were in control of Timbuktu and most of what is 
now Mali which they formally declared to be the colony of French Soudan 
(Sudan) in 1904. There were constant battles with the fierce Tuareg 
warriors, who were finally defeated in a battle at Gara Cottonest near the 
village of Tit, north of Tamanrasset in the Hoggar Mountains in 1902 by a 
French force of mainly Arabs and Berbers. 

Under the command of Marie Joseph Francois Henri Lapperine, the 
French formed a camel corps of desert nomads opposed to the Tuareg with 
groups of 20 riders or meharists constantly on patrol in all seasons in the 
desert. By 1910 a regular postal system ran from Timbuktu through the 
Hoggars, In Salah and El Golea to Algiers. General Laperrine perished after 
a plane crash near Tamanrasset in 1920, while another aircraft, piloted by a 
Major Vuillemin, made the first successful cross-Sahara flight from Algiers 
to Dakar in Senegal. 

After 54 years as a French colony, the Republic du Mali was granted its 
independence in 1960 under a government headed by Modibo Kieta who 
was overthrown in a coup in 1968 by the current President Moussa Traore. 


Timbuktu Today 
| wasn’t seeking gold, so | wasn’t disappointed in Timbuktu. In 
fact, it turned out to be a bigger and more civilised place than | had 
expected. Timbuktu today is a typical desert town of square, flat- 
roofed faded yellow-brown mudbrick buildings. 


The old part of town must have changed very little since the This is a sad, grey little mud town. 
disappointed 19th century explorers first saw it. There are still many mat- JOHN MARRINER, Sailing to 
tents like those shown in Caillie’s 1828 drawing, mainly behind courtyard Timbuctoo, 1973. 
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Timbuktu n Any faraway place 
(from Timbuktu, town in Central 
Mali, near the River Niger, Africa). 

MACQUARIE DICTIONARY, 1982. 


e Next issue 
The Tuareg 


walls and on the outskirts of the city. The homes in which Laing, Caillie and 
Barth are said to have lived have been heavily restored, especially Caillie’s 
which is just a front wall facade. 

The magnificent old mosques, the Djingerebur (pronounced 
Ginjerryburr) and the Sankore, are fine examples of the striking lines and 
endurance of solid earth buildings. 

On street corners black women bake small, flat round loaves of 
unleavened bread in dome-shaped communal ovens of earth and concrete 
using timber brought into town on donkeys and sold in bundles in the 
market. Smiling children with dirty faces run after you shouting Ca va! 
(hello) or Donnez-moi un cadeau (Give me a present), a phrase known to 
every child from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of Guinea. They shake your 
hand whether you give them a present or not. 

The rise and fall of so many Medieval kingdoms has left Timbuktu with a 
legacy of races and mixtures of races which include brightly dressed black 
Songhai, Mossi, Fulani and Hausa people, the lighter skinned Moors 
descended from the 16th century invaders and everywhere the famous 
“blue men” of the Sahara, the Tuareg, many with their faces veiled except 
for the eyes, a mixture of Berber and intermarriage with the bella who were 
once their black slaves. 

Just as the old Timbuktu lived by exploiting the desert caravans, the 
new Timbuktu gains much of its income from tourists. The proud Tuareg 
have been reduced to haggling with foreigners to get the best price for 
swords, knives, rugs and jewellery or for touting to act as guides to the 
mosques and the explorers’ houses. This is the one sour note about 
Timbuktu. They are just as persistent as the gardiens in the Marrakech 
souks who you have to pay to fend off every other youth who wants to show 
you around or sell you something. 

With a population of 10,000 people, Timbuktu is one of the largest cities 
of Mali, a landlocked country which is one of the poorest in the world. The 
new part of town, where you find the post office and gendarmerie, is off the 
circular Place de I’Indepence. A statue of Pegasus ridden by a Tuareg 
overlooks a shady park and symbolises the end of French colonial rule. 

A newly sealed road leads to Kabara, the busy port on a channel to the 
Niger River, which is now only 9km away. Slabs of grey rock salt from 
Taoudenni which weight about 30kg each and are carved in the shape of a 
tombstone are still loaded into cargo boats to be taken south, though no 
gold now returns. 

There’s plenty of life in Timbuktu’s two grubby markets, where local 
people meet to chat or to bargain at mat covered stalls for dates, melons, 
vegetables, cloth and pottery, or fly-covered dried fish or hunks of goat 
meat. A new supermarket nearby looks out of place with its shelves of 
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Homes and streets in Timbuktu today (left) and from Timbuctoo the Mysterious by Felix Dubois (1897). 
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imported tinned foods and was closed while we were there. 

In the middle of the day the sandy streets are quiet and deserted as 
people escape the heat in their courtyards or on rooftops and rest before 
the busy afternoon. It rarely rains in Timbuktu, though the sky was cloudy 
and | noticed that most houses have pipes and guttering from the roof just 
in case. Heinrich Barth was told about a flood which almost washed the city 
away in 1640. 

There is a new luxury hotel, the Azalai, built by Air France to interna- 
tional standards with 42 bedrooms and all modern conveniences to attract 
American and European tourists. | stayed at an annexe to the Tombouctou, 
a broken down old building made of Alhor stones, the light, white, tufa 
stone quarried outside the city. It was ‘‘standard African’ with broken 
toilets, missing shower heads, lots of mosquitos (but, nets were provided) 
and shuddering electric fans which replaced wrecked air-conditioners 
above the doors. It was cheap though, about $3.00 a night. 


How to get there 

Timbuktu’s main attraction today is the same as it was for the 
early explorers — to see it, and return to talk about it. Anyone who 
has a thirst for adventure or whose feet itch for remote places will 
want to go there eventually. 

_ Getting to Timbutktu can be pretty interesting. In my case | was 
determined to combine the trip with crossing the Sahara Desert as well, to 
see the people of Africa and the earth homes in which most of them live. To 
spend two days in Timbuktu | was out of Australia for seven weeks, 
bumping across the desert tracks with a group from Australian Himalayan 
Expeditions over some 8,000 km. 

This is a hard way to travel, but definitely worth it. It would be much 
harder and very expensive to make the desert crossing in your own 4- 
wheel-drive or other vehicle — and much more dangerous. If you are 
thinking of doing this, you should get a copy of Sahara Handbook, by Simon 
and Jan Glen (see review). We spent our time mainly off the road, in Algeria, 
crossing the Hoggar Mountains to Tamanrasset, then across the less 
frequented track to Tessalit in Mali, then to Gao. 

The most used routes are the Tazenrouft, from Adrar in Algeria, 1,500 
km to Gao on the Niger River in Mali on a fairly good road, or the Hoggar, 
from Adrar to In Salah to Tamanrasset in Algeria, then crossing to Agadez in 
Niger, then to Niamey and on to Gao. 

Gao is the key to Timbuktu, but the road along the Niger is very bad, 
mostly a mound of sand with tyre ruts on each side for 425 km and it can be 
difficult in the wet season. Between August and late December, when the 
river is high enough, two paddlewheel riverboats, one the General 
Soumare, make the trip from Gao to Timbuktu in two days, then from 
Timbuktu to Mopti in a further two days. This is a marvellous way to see the 
river (Africa’s third largest), its peoples and their villages and, of course, 
you can make the journey in reverse, from Mopti to Timbuktu. 

A hot, uncomfortable weekly train runs from Dakar in Senegal via 
Tambacounda and Kayes in Mali to Bamako. Then you can go on by road to 
Timbuktu or Mopti. The ‘‘back door’’ way to Timbuktu is from Abidjan by 
good sealed road to Bobo-Dialassou in Upper Volta, then on worse roads 
through Mali, either through San to Mopti (but not in the wet season when 
roads are flooded) or via Segou, Niafounke and Goundam (we did this 
section the other way). 

You could get to Timbuktu on Exodus Expeditions’ African Explorer 
trucks which run from Johannesburg-Nairobi-Ougadougou-London or 
reverse, taking 26 weeks. The Australian agents are Adventure World, 11th 
Floor, 220 George Street, Sydney, NSW 2000 (write for a brochure). Martin 
Wright of Far Horizons in South Australia took a group on his African 
Horizons ‘‘adventure in comfort’’ itinerary this January, flying to Timbuktu 
for one day and staying at the Azalai. The cost was $8,099. He may be 
planning another trip soon — write to PO Box 224, Mannum, SA 5238 for 
details. 

It seems like cheating to me, but if you have enough money, you can fly 
in to Timbuktu, for example from Abidjan on the Ivory Coast, Dakar in 
Senegal or Accra in Ghana. These places are on international air travel 
routes and also have Mali Embassies where you may obtain a visa (usually 
issued for seven days, but renewable). In all cases you must first fly to 
Bamako, the capital of Mali and then on to Timbuktu by Air Mali. 
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The Sahara is: above — grotesque 
rock formations in the crater of 
Imadouzene, an extinct volcano in 
the Hoggar Mountains and below 
(left to right) — wind ripples across 
sand dunes at Targhit — welcome 
palm groves of the oasis at Al Ouata, 
a strip of green in a sea of sand — 
and the majestic Hoggar peaks 
which dwarf our Unimog trucks near 
Assekrem. 


Across the Sahara 


The Sahara night is the reward for the Sahara day. A soft breeze 
blows across the sands that were so hot. The sunset is breath- 
taking, bathing rocks and sand in pink-red glow. At first the moon 
lights up the landscape, so bright you feel you should switch off the 
light. The sky is clear and crowded with stars and you see many 
falling stars flash through the cosmos. 


You are aware of the 


infinity of space, galaxies and 


constellations reaching out forever. It is absolutely quiet, not even 
birds disturb the silence. It is truly tranquil. 


1 thought these thoughts and 
wrote them in my journal early last 
November camped in the desert off 
the piste (track) in Algeria 
somewhere between Reggane, 
where the French used to test the 
atom bomb and In Salah, where 
there are dust or sandstorms for 50 
days of every year. 


The Sahara is clean. There is no 
pollution and no clouds to obscure 
the brilliant stars as you watch them 
wheeling about the sky from your 
sleeping bag. You can turn off the 
track and camp in a spot with no 
sign of a human ever having been 
there. | began to appreciate the long 
stretches between towns, so empty 
of life, but so natural and necessary. 

The Sahara is beautiful. The 
colours are constantly changing. 
With the mobility of a vehicle which 
covers 200 km or more in a day, 
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there is more variation in scenery 
than you would imagine, new 
horizons of sand, rock, dots of thorn 
trees, low hills or jagged mountains. 
In one place we saw silver ants! 

The Sahara is the world’s largest 
desert. It stretches from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Nile River and from 
close to the Mediterranean coast 
south to the semi-desert of the 
Sahel. It is about 5,000 kilometres at 
its greatest width and 2,000 km deep 
from north to south. Its area is equal 
to Australia and even the Algerian 
Sahara is the size of Western 
Australia, that’s three times as big 
as Texas! 

The Sahara is sand. Not really, or 
not as much of it as we tend to 
believe. Only one-third of the great 
desert is made up of the windblown 
rolling sand seas called ergs. Some 
of these are huge, stretching out for 
several hundred km, like the Grand 


The most common tree thoughout 
the Sahara and the drought-prone 
Sahel is the hardy thorn tree, an’ 
African acacia (A. arabica and 
others), which survives wherever it 
can pick up moisture through its 
deep roots in dry oued or creek, 
beds, in sand dunes or on rocky 
cliffsides. 

Its sharp, spiky thorns are spaced 
between curly grey or blue-green 
leaves which provide fodder for the 
agile-tongued camels, donkeys, 
sheep and goats of the desert 
nomads. The thorns can puncture 
thick tyres or shoes, or slash across 
your face through the truck window. 
They have tufty curly yellow flowers 
like their Australian relatives, the 
wattles. The hard seed pods are 
also eaten by animals. 


Erg Occidental which is about the 
size of a small country like England. 

More than half the Sahara’s 
surface is flat gravel reg strewn with 
loose stones or pebbles of various 
sizes, stretching to the horizon. To 
quote Georg Gerster in Sahara 
(1960): ‘‘Sahara regs, the endless 
wastes so flat that the smallest 
pebble throws a long shadow.” The 
Tanezrouft reg covers 700,000 
square km. 

Very dry, the Sahara! Extremely. 
Water holes are few and far 


between. Rain usually falls only on 
the fringes of the great desert, 


though rare cloudbursts at isolated 
intervals (several years) and places 
will send torrents of water racing 
down previously bone-dry oued or 
river beds. Ironically, the vast reg 
plains were formed originally by 
water erosion millions of years ago 
and many parts of the Sahara lie 
above subterranean lakes now 
being tapped by artesian wells. 

In rocky places there are often 
gueltas, deep canyons, whose rock- 
beds stop rainwater seeping away, 
leaving a pool of cool surface water. 

Mountains in the Sahara? The 
Hoggar (or Ahagger) mountains rise 


from the desert in the centre of the 
Sahara along the Tropic of Cancer. 
There are jagged peaks of granite 
and weirdly shaped volcanic plugs 
and cones of volcanoes which have 
been extinct for 2 million years. 
There are squafes of black basalt 


which look like crushed towers, 
thrown down, say the Tuareg, by 
giants at play. We climbed 
Assekrem to the peaceful stone 
hermitage built by the French monk 
Charles de Foucauld on the plateau 
at 2,500 m. The view across the 
Atakor Range is unique, especially 
at sunrise or sunset. 


Travel notes 


The map at right shows the route 
of my epic journey last year through 
the Sahara Desert to Timbuktu and 
on to Abidjan. In six weeks we 
passed through five former French 
colonies, covering 8,000 km on good 
roads, worse tracks and a lot on no 
tracks at all. 

| was one of 12 Australians, mostly 
experienced travellers like writers Trish 
Sheppard and lain Finlay our tour 
leaders, on the first Sahara crossing by 
Australian Himalayan Expeditions. Like 
all travel, it was exhausting, fun, boring 
or exciting at different times. It will be a 
while before I get itchy feet again. 

Our transport was in the hands of an 
experienced Saharien, Christian Reking, 
boss of the French group, Bivouacs du 
bout du monde (roughly Expeditions to 
the edge of the earth). He had converted 
two Mercedes Benz Unimog trucks with 
Ford diesel engines increasing the 
cruising speed to 50 kilometres per hour 
and added extra fuel tanks which 
doubled the range of his first vehicle to 
3,500 km. The second truck driver was 
Swiss Ramon (‘‘Lulu’’) Loup and we also 
had a young French mechanic, Jean- 
Yvres Remousson. 

We left Marrakech on November 7 and 
slept that night in the aptly named 
Refuge Nelter above the snowline of 
Djebel Toubkal at 3,207 metres in the 
High Atlas Mountains. ‘‘We will sleep on 
the roofs of the mudbrick Berber 
houses,” said the AHE brochure and the 
next night | did, huddling into my warm 
Swan sleeping bag as icy winds and 
drizzling rain funnelled down from the 
misty peaks and ricocheted about me. 

We crossed the Tizi n’Tichka Pass, 
driving through Ouzarzate and along The 


Sahara Handbook 
Simon and Jan Glen, Roger Las- 
celles, London, 1980, paperback, 316 
pages, maps, photos. Price $14.95. 
Our copy from Second Back Row 
Press, PO Box 43, Leura, NSW, 2781 
(add $1.00 for postage). 


Travelling in the Sahara by trail bike 
and a support vehicle can be most 
rewarding. One can park the truck or 
van, take off and really explore the 
desert. One can go places either impos- 
sible or impractical for four-wheel drive 
vehicle. 


In the winter months the Sahara is not 
really hot. Agadez has an average daily 
maximum of 29°C (84°F) and an average 
daily minimum of 10°C (50°F) in January. 
For Tamanrasset, the same equivalent 
figures at 19°C (67°F) and 4°C (39°F). It is, 
in fact, very pleasant. Only in high 
exposed places does it become really 


Kasbah trail of the Draa Valley (see Earth 
Garden 26), then into Algeria and a 
stream of new sights each day in the 
desert. It was ideal weather, not too hot 
during the day, not too cold at night. 

The best moments: climbing sandhills 
near Amguid and Targhit ... meeting 
blue-robed Tuareg nomads ... spec- 
tacular Hoggar mountains ... prehis- 
toric rock paintings . . . the Niger at Gao 
with pirogues (canoes) and swampy 
reeds a step from the desert. . . sunrise 
... Sunset... evening soup. . . Toby’s 
damper markets mudbrick 
villages and African people in bright 
clothes. 

AHE’s planned itinerary had not taken 
the vast distances into account, so the 
trip began at Marrakech instead of 
Tangier. We also lost several more days 
which originally were scheduled for 
visits to the Dogon tribes of the 
Bandiagara Cliffs, to Ougadougou 
(where I planned to pick up mail) and to 
Mopti to see the great mud mosque. This 
was bitterly disappointing, but this was 
after all a ‘‘shake-down’”’ trip and 
planning should improve before the next 
departure. 

We got to Abidjan on December 11. 
After Timbuktu we saw very little, packed 
like sardines into one truck, driving all 
day (600 km one day) to make sure we 
didn’t miss our flight to Rome and back 
to Australia. On a package tour unfortun- 
ately, you can’t just stop and stay on 
somewhere because you like it! 

Quick tips: Get all the visas and health 
shots your tour organisers suggest, 
especially yellow fever and hepatitis, 
both are rife in Mali. Take a small 
mosquito net. The insect repellents we 
took with us from Australia only seem to 
attract the huge African mozzies. 


Our route 
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Money: It’s best to travel with French 
francs in cash in north-west Africa as US 
dollars are little used (except in Morocco 
and Abidjan) and travellers’ cheques are 
difficult to cash. Moroccan dirhams will 
be seized at the Algerian border, so 
spend it first. In Algeria it is compulsory 
to change foreign money into 1,000 
Algerian dinar ($200 US). You can’t take 
out dinar so you must spend it and there 
isn’t much quality craftwork to buy. 

There is no black market in this part of 
Africa. Gifts of Bic biros or lighters will 
smooth your path at borders, custom 
checks and police roadblocks (quite 
frequent). 

Photos: You must buy a permit to take 
photos in Mali (price $5,000 Mali francs or 
$A7.00), from the police. But take care 
what you shoot. One of our group took a 
bridge at Niono and three of us had film 
taken from our cameras and confiscated. 
There was similar trouble when two 
people took photos at the Moroccan 
border gate. Keith 


How to prepare and equip yourself to cross the Sahara in your 
own vehicle and survive. This guide replaces dozens of romantic 
adventure yarns with up-to-date facts on conditions, water, health and 
safety, the best vehicles, spare parts, petrol availability, car main- 
tenance and camping. Its strong point is the section of 26 detailed itin- 
eraries with notes on road conditions, distances and handy maps, 
though it’s weak on what to see (that needs another book). 

I’ve ‘‘road-tested’’ Sahara Handbook over 6000 km and found few 
faults, just quibbles, for example, l’d prefer a 4-WD on the section 
Adrar to In Salah in Algeria; Targhit to Igli to the main road near Beni 
Abbes is now all sealed (and beautiful) and there is no itinerary for the 
pistes (or lack of them) from Tamanrasset to Tessalit, Mali (probably 
because this route was interdit in 1979). Simon and Jan live in Towns- 


ville, so Aussies are well catered for. 


cold during the night (e.g. Assekrem in 
the Hoggar: -2°C or (29°F)). 

During the summer months, the 
Sahara becomes hot indeed. During 
June the average daily maximum for 
Agadez is 44°C (110°F) and it is nothing 
unusual for shade temperatures to go 
into the 50s (122°F +). It is vital that you 
and your vehicle are prepared for these 
temperatures. 
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... You should consider the views 
and dress of the local people you will 
encounter. They are chiefly Moslem, 
their women cloistered. So leave shorts 
and dresses for lonely areas and be sure 
to have at least one pair of trousers anda 
long skirt for villages and border posts. 
Don’t be influenced by other Westerners 
disregarding the local customs. In Niger 
Republic, ex-army clothing is illegal. 


adventure travel access 


The world’s remote places are opening up to small 
groups of fit people, walking, climbing, hang-gliding, 
rafting in white water, bicycling, ballooning, sailing, 
making new tracks where none have been beaten 
before. It’s called adventure travel. Experienced guides 
and climbers help to take away the dangers and 
hassles, but not the thrills or the spectacle. To go to 
these places alone — that would be an adventure! 

Listings are by activity and country or itinerary, witha 
key to the companies which run the adventure travel 
packages. Write to the addresses given for a brochure, 
price list and details. These are the trips we know about 
as we go to press. Let’s know of other worthwhile 


adventures for Earth Garden people. 
er 
SEY 


Balloon: Australia, ATC; France, AHE; Nepal, ATC. 

Bicycle: Australia, ATC; Canada, TW; China, ATC 
(includes living on a commune), AHE, TW; India, AHE; 
Japan, AHE; India, AW, AHE; New Zealand, ATC. 

Camels: Australia, ATC, BK; China, AHE; India, AW, 
AHE; Middle East, AHE; Nepal, AHE. 

Canoe: Canada, WE; South America, ATC. 

Climb: Australia, AHE, WE; Nepal, ATC, AHE; New 
Zealand, AHE; South America, AHE. 

Dive: Vanuatu, AHE. 

Hang-glide: Australia and Nepal, ATC. 

Horse ride: Australia, ATC; China, AHE. 

Overland (bus/truck): Africa (includes Sahara), AHE, 
AW, FH, TD; Australia, BK (outback specialist), TD; 
Central Asia, AW; Ethiopia, AW; Europe, FH, TD; India, 
AW, TD, WE (train); Middle East, AW, FM; South 
America, AW, EE, FH; Turkey, AW; USA, TD; USSR, 
AW, FH, TD; Bali-Katmandu, TD; Capetown-Cairo, WT; 
Hong Kong-London, WT (train); Istanbul-London, WT 
(train); Johannesburg-Katmandu, EE; Katmandu- 
London, EE, TD; London-Johannesburg, EE (Sahara 
option); Sydney-London, TD. 

Raft: Australia, WE; Nepal, ATC, WE; Papua New 
Guinea, AHE. 

Sail: Australia, WE (also sailboard); 
felucca), AW, AHE. 

Ski: Australia, ATC, WE; Japan, WE. 

Trek: Africa, ATC; Australia, ATC, WE; Burma, AW; 
China, AHE; India, AHE, WE; Morocco, AW; Nepal, ATC, 
AW, AHE, EE, WE; Pakistan, AW, AHE; Papua New 
Guinea, AHE; Peru, AW; South America, ATC, AHE; 
Thailand, AHE; Tibet, AHE. 

Wildlife Safaris: Africa — ATC, AW; India-Nepal — 
AHE. 

Startling combinations: Arctic circle (bus/boat), AW; 
Alexander the Great, Greece, Middle East, Turkey 
(train/boat/bus/plane); Bali-Katmandu and Katmandu- 
London (bus, 17 weeks, cheap), TD; Le Grande 
Adventure Show (trek/raft/sail/camel/cycle/hill and 


Egypt (Nile 
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jungle safari in India, Nepal, Sri Lanka, Maldives), AHE; 
South America (canoe/plane/bus/ sailboat), ATC. 


1 > 
Key to adventure travel packages om. . 

ATC, Adventure Travel Centre, 1st floor, 28 
Market Street, Sydney 2000; Sundowners Travel 
Centre, 3rd floor, 520 Collins Street, Melbourne 
3000; Sundowners Travel Centre, 22nd floor, 
Watkins Place, 288 Edward Street, Brisbane 4000; 
Living Adventure, Suite 6, 116 Rundle Street, Kent 
Town 5067. 

AW, Adventure World Pty Ltd, 11th floor, 220 
George Street, Sydney 2000; 7th floor, 343 Little 
Collins Street, Melbourne 3000; 5th floor, 85 Eagle 
Street, Brisbane 4000; Vacations International, 3rd 
ee 5 Mill Street, Perth 6000; Living AdvTown 

7. 

AHE, Australian Himalayan «Expeditions, 159 
Cathedral Street, Woolloomooloo 2011; Thor 
Adventure Travel, 40 Waymouth Street, Adelaide 
5000; AHE, Suite 602, 126 Wellington Pde, East 
Melbourne 3002; Sundowners Travel, 2nd floor, 133 
St Georges Terrace, Perth 6000. 

EE, Exodus Expeditions, C/- AW in Sydney, 
Melbourne and Brisbane, also Adelaide 
Adventure Centre, 88 Currie Street, Adelaide 5000; 
London Court Travel, Suite 22, London Court, 
Perth 6000. Age limit 40. 

FH, Far Horizons, 39a Randell Street, Mannum 
5238; Air New South Wales, 8-18 Bent Street, 
Sydney 2000; Sunbird Travel Services, 80 Collins 
Street, Melbourne 3000; Lloyd International Travel, 
8th floor, 144 North Terrace, Adelaide 5000; Air 
Queensland, 160 Ann Street, Brisbane 4000; New 
Horizons, 95 St Georges Terrace, Perth 6000. 

BK, Bill King’s Australian Adventure Tours Pty 
Ltd, 224 Upper Heidelberg Road, Ivanhoe 3079; 74 
Todd Street, Alice Springs 5750. 

TW, Tail Winds Bicycle Touring, PO Box 930, 
Canberra City 2601. 

TD, Top Deck Travel, Shop 3, 83 Mount Street, 
North Sydney 2060; 503 Chapel Street, South Yarra 
3141; Shop G4, 333 Queen Street, Brisbane 4000; 
248 The Parade, Norwood 5067; Suite 22, London 
Court, Perth 6000; Burns Philp Travel, The Mall, 
Darwin 5790. Age limit 18-35. 

WE, Wilderness Expeditions, 26 Sharp Street, 
Cooma 2630; Level 8, Australia Square, Sydney 
2000; Outdoor Travel Centre, 377 Little Bourke 
Street, Melbourne 3000; Allied Travel, ground 
floor, Woden Square, Phillip, ACT 2606. 

WT, World Travel Headquarters, 33 Bligh Street, 
Sydney 2000 and in all States. 


Three Tuareg youths, 
typical domed mat-tents, 
mudbrick homes and well 
and mudbricks stacked to 
dry in the desert village of 
Bher in Mali, about 30km 
from Timbuktu. 


Sahara shelter 


SAHEL MAT-TENTS 

In the arid Sahel, which stretches south of the 
Sahara from Mauretania to Chad, people move from 
their mudbrick homes into shady mat-tents to escape 
the intense heat of the hot season as temperatures soar 
to 40-45°C. 

The mat-tents, called pailliotes by the French, are 
clean, high, well ventilated and usually rectangular with 
a dome-shaped roof, though some are oval in shape and 
some have flatter rooftops, often with geometric 
designs. The straw mats, usually rectangular, are the 
size of prayer mats and woven from grasses, palms or 
rushes from the Niger River, where many mat-tents make 
up semi-permanent villages. The framework is at first 
forked tree branches, then flexible poles and sticks 
bound together by twine or leather thonging. They are 
always built and put up by women. 
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MAT-TENT FRAMEWORK 
At right: Detail shows how leather and rope thongs 
secure woven mats to the timber framework. Below, 
left: Dr Toby McLeay inside the same Tuareg tent in 
Timbuktu (note sword). 


Below: Thick branches act as the main support for 
flexible sticks which support the covering mats, while 
thicker poles or forked branches anchored in the sand 
act as a foundation. Rolled mats will be used later. 


Many hands 
make light work 


In the village of Bher, we 
watched this group of 12 Tuareg 
women in dark indigo robes with 
one Songhai woman ina brightly 
patterned skirt as they worked 
together to put up a mat-tent. Co- 
operating this way, it takes about 
half-an-hour to erect the shelter 
while two women need 2-3 hours 
for the same task. Note ‘‘arrow 
head’’ shaped window in 
mudbrick house. 

The German explorer Heinrich 
Barth, who first described mat- 
tents as ‘‘dirty reed huts’’, later 
called them ‘‘spacious and ele- 
gant, affording a very cool rest- 
ing-place during the heat of the 
day.” ‘‘The mats of which these 
huts are constructed are very 
large and excellently woven, the 
huts being supported by a frame- 
work of slender bushes,” he 
wrote in Travels and Discoveries 
in North and Central Africa 
(1857-1858). 
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FOCUS ON UGANDA 


Debbie (left) and Michele in the back of a cement truck in Malawi. 


By Michele Waddington and Debbie Holloman 


Uganda is not one of those countries people would 
usually choose to visit, as indeed we didn’t. But, there 
we were, halfway into our northward trek through Africa 
and unable to cross the border between Tanzania and 
Kenya. These two countries were involved in a bitter 
dispute a few years ago and consequently closed the 
border between them. 

Occasionally some travellers are allowed to pass 
through, but we were refused permission to do so. In 
order to continue northwards we had no choice, but to 
take a 2000 kilometre detour through Uganda to Kenya. 

We tried hard to forget all the shocking stories of Idi 
Amin’s ruthless and murderous regime, but never- 
theless we were rather apprehensive as we approached 
the border and looked around us. Buildings and bridges 
were bombed, armoured tanks rattled by at breakneck 
speed and everywhere there were soldiers with 
automatic rifles slung over their shoulders. Walking the 
several kilometres through ‘‘no man’s land” to the 
border post we wondered what we were getting our- 
selves into! 

Once in Uganda, however, we were immediately 
put at ease by the friendliness and hospitality of the 
people. The country proved to be a paradise, with 
spectacular mountain scenery, terraced hillsides, lush 
plantations and bamboo forests. We fell in love with 
Uganda, enjoying it so much that we came back a 
second and even a third time. 

Travelling was easy, with a choice of modern trains, 
buses or quick and safe hitchhiking. Roadblocks were 
often encountered, passengers searched and identity 
cards and passports checked. We quickly became 
accustomed to these delays, especially as the Ugandan 
soldiers and police were always friendly and helpful. 
Trucks occasionally travelled with armed escorts 
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because of bandits on some roads. 

In Africa foreign currency is much sought after and 
most back-packers by-pass the banks to change money 
on the street. An American dollar would fetch from 
three-to-six times the current exchange rate. This is 
good for travellers, though not so good for the govern- 
ments, who badly need foreign currency for world 
market trading. In Uganda, however, even the banks 
offer ‘‘black market’’ rates to tourists, thereby compet- 
ing with street dealers and obtaining valuable 
exchange. This made phone calls, postage, travel, 
accommodation and food one-third the normal cost. 

Hotel accommodation was fairly basic, often 
without electricity or running water, but for the equiva- 
lent of $A2.00 we could get a room for two and were 
always made welcome. Food was cheap. Our basic diet 
consisted of rice, beans and goat stew. Delicious fresh 
fruit such as pineapples, bananas, pawpaw and 
mangoes could be bought for a few cents. The fruit and 
vegetable markets in the capital Kampala were the best 
stocked of any we came across in Africa. 

Kampala is still a ‘‘hot spot’’ with a curfew at 
sundown, but in any case the streets are mostly 
deserted by 4 pm. There is quite often gunfire in the 
streets at night. We found refuge in the Sikh Temple 
which offered free accommodation to travellers and was 
also one of the few places with running water and elec- 
tricity. The gates were locked at nightfall. 

The city itself at one time would have been a show- 
piece with its parks, gardens and wooded hillsides. It 
was sad to see it falling apart. Not far from Kampala is 
the source of the White Nile at Lake Victoria, Africa’s 
biggest lake. 

We made a point of returning to Uganda for Christ- 
mas, spending it at Kabalega Falls National Park on the 
Nile. We would sit on the hotel verandah overlooking 


the river watching hippos wallow below. On our walk 
back to our room at night we encountered grazing ele- 
phants, hippos, warthogs and bushbucks. For Christ- 
mas dinner we dined on delicious Nile perch, with 
cabbage! 

Game parks are gradually being restocked. Animals 
that sought refuge in neighbouring Zaire and Sudan 
during Amin’s regime and the war with Tanzania are 
slowly returning. Hundreds of thousands of wild 
animals were killed to provide nyama (meat) for 
soldiers. Poaching for profit also took its toll then as it 
does now. It is a constant problem throughout the game 
parks of Africa. However, in recent years animal popula- 
tions have increased and it is once again possible to 
find the rare and shy mountain gorilla in southern 
Uganda. We spent an unforgettable day climbing 
through dense jungle and bamboo forest in search of 
them, but unfortunately they eluded us. 

With such memories as these, Uganda scenery, 
wildlife encounters and relatively easy travel combined 
to give us a unique experience. If you are contemplating 
a trip to Africa, don’t be put off by horrified reactions of 
family and friends — go. It will be the trip of a lifetime. 
Like us, you are bound to fall under the spell of Africa. 


TRAVEL GEAR 

During our trip to Africa we learnt quite a lot (often 
the hard way) about the amount and type of equipment 
to take on a long journey. Here are a few hints that 
might be of help to other travellers: 

Always travel as lightly as possible. This is the most 
important thing to remember, there is nothing worse 
than suffering under the strain of a heavy pack, mostly 
full of things that you could quite easily manage 
without. 

Pack: A modern, light, well-designed and comfort- 
able pack is a prerequisite, the smaller the better, to 
reduce the temptation to overload yourself. A hip-strap 
that takes the strain off your shoulders will help a lot. In 
countries where thieves abound don’t fill side pockets 
with anything of value, as these are easily rifled on 
crowded buses and trains. 

Sleeping bag: A high quality down sleeping bag 
makes travel that much easier, as they are light, warm 
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and dry out quickly if they get wet. A space blanket or 
sleeping mat that rolls up to nothing helps take the edge 
off concrete floors. 

Clothing: All you need is a bare minimum of clothes 
— and probably you can dispose of much of this along 
the way. In Africa jeans and T-shirts are much sought 
after and can be sold to boost your budget. We ended 
up with one pair of trousers, onepair of shorts, one skirt 
(in Malawi, formerly Nyasaland, it is illegal for women to 
wear trousers), three T-shirts, one warm shirt and one 
jumper. If it was cold we just put on everything we 
owned and so had very nice light packs to carry. 

We took a pair of running shoes with us, but ended 
up giving them away. Each of us then had only one pair 
of well-worn leather sandals — with socks for cold. 
weather. One problem in Sudan and Egypt was the hot 
desert wind that left our feet painfully dry and cracked. 
A small piece of pumice to smooth the soles of your 
feet will prevent this happening. 

For wet weather take a waterproof raincoat or 
oilskin. 


Cooking: We found that a small stove came in 
handy, ours was a gas cartidge type. We did have 
trouble finding replacements, so spares were carried. 
Some people take petrol or kero stoves, but these are 
heavy and fuel is often hard to get. The stove wasn’t 
really essential and it is just as cheap to eat at local 
restaurants, but it’s useful for making that essential 
cuppa in the mornings. 

Tent: Our small two-person tent was used in coun- 
tries like Zimbabwe and Malawi, but many others had no 
organised facilities and free camping in the bush was 
not advisable for two women. The”best way to avoid 
trouble is not to put yourself in the way of it and it is 
generally a lot safer and quite cheap to stay in the local 
lodgings that you find even in the most remote villages. 
We eventually posted the tent home from Uganda. 

Money: A strong, comfortable moneybelt will 
protect your money and documents, which should 
always be wrapped in plastic to keep them dry. Over- 
shoulder pouches are safe in some countries, but it 
always pays to be cautious, especially when carrying 
cash. 

In East Africa there is a thriving black market, so 


some of your money should be in American dollars, the 
most sought after currency these days. Travellers 
cheques are, of course, the safest currency, but are not 
easily used on the black market and banks are often 
hard to find in smaller towns and villages. 


e A yellow fever vaccination is compulsory for 
travellers going to Africa. Cholera, typhoid, smallpox 
and tetanus are not compulsory, but are advisable. 

e Malaria is a real problem in Africa. For a general 
malaria preventative, there are many brands of tablets, 
such as Daraprim, Malaquin and Deltaprim, taken once 
a week. In some areas, however, a new Strain of malaria 
has developed which is resistant to these chloroquin- 
based drugs. Maloprim is the most commonly used in 
these areas. 

Fansidar is prescribed by a lot of Aussie doctors, 
but it is harsh and has unknown side-effects. We kept it 
on hand as a cure, but luckily it wasn’t needed. 

We found that other travellers we met along the way 
were our best source of information on conditions in 
Africa. 


Other items: Here are a few other items that we 
found useful: 

e A basic first aid kit. Medications are very hard to 
get in Africa, so take ample supplies for your whole trip, 


¢ A good supply of camera film, which is hard to find 
and expensive if you can find it. 

e A small torch. 

e Pack of cards, paperback book (when you’ve read 
it you can swap it for another). 

e Aerogard! 


e Swiss army knife. 

¢ A tin mug, plate, knife, fork, etc. 

e Small gifts to give in return for hospitality where 
payment is not accepted, for example biro pens and 
Australian souvenirs. 

e An elasticised washing line. 

e Last, but not least, a Walkman or similar tape 
player with earphones is essential for mental health. 
Along with a small supply of your favourite*tapes it will 
help pass the long hours of travel in the most pleasant 
way. 

If you are starting from scratch, always buy the best 
quality equipment that you can afford. It is better to 
spend a little extra money on good gear that will serve 
you well for many years than see your terrific bargains 
fall apart after the first hundred miles. Think of the 
distances you will walk with your pack on your back and 
the cold nights you will spend huddled in your sleeping 
bag and you will realise this is the best investment you 
can make. 

Travel in Africa is often pretty rough. You tend to 
spend most of your time bouncing around in the back of 
trucks or squashed in matatus (shared taxi trucks) with 
umpteen other people, kids, chooks, goats etc. It is 
almost always dusty, dirty and exhausting — and some- 
times downright painful. Having the right kind of gear 
and as little as possible of it, makes travel a lot more 
comfortable. However, no matter how rough it may be, it 
is always an experience and always well worth any 
momentary hardship. Ask anyone who has been there 
and they’ll tell you — they wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world. 


Africa on a Shoestring 


Geoff Crowther, Lonely 
Planet, South Yarra, 
Victoria, 1983, 560 pages, 
illustrations, maps. Price 
$12.95. 


Mental Health. Adjustments 
to the outlook, habits, social 
customs and religious prac- 
tices of different peoples can 
be a strain on your ability to 
adapt, especially if you’re 
trying to get from A to B quickly 
or have never spent much time 
out of your own country. Many 
people suffer from some 
degree of cultural shock (which 
is something you can get too 
on returning to your own 
country if you stay away a long 
time). Heat tends to exag- 
gerate petty irritations which 
might pass unnoticed in a more 
temperate climate. It can take a 
long time to get simple things 
together, like buying a ticket or 
getting a visa. Things are often 
cancelled at a moments notice 
without any forewarning. Life 
starts at dawn on the streets of 
Africa and you’ll have to get 
used to an “‘early-to-bed, early- 
to-rise’’ regime because you'll 
be lucky to catch any sleep 
through the row outside once a 
day gets moving. Night owls 
may well have a hard time at 


Geoff Crowther bravely tries to provide the “been 
there, done that’’ hints which travellers pass onto each 
other ‘‘on the road’’. He does it for more than 50 
countries and he does it very well. It pulls no punches to 
help with hassling borders, customs, currency, 
blackmarket, bargaining, local transport, hitching, 
health, mail and cheap places to go, stay and eat. 

It’s updated regularly, this new edition replaces my 
copy of Africa on the Cheap (bought for 13,900 lire in 
Rome, second hand), adding some 160 pages of more 
recent information. Sometimes detail is sketchy, but it’s 
always open and honest in summing up the 
complexities of the Dark Continent. Must be in every 


backpack, Keith. 


first. 

Djibouti survives mainly by 
being a glorified truck-stop for 
tourists and travellers en route 
to somewhere else. As you 
might expect, with a function 
like this, everything is geared 
to taking as much money from 
tourists in transit as possible 
and it’s a very expensive place. 
The only clean hotels you will 
find are those bar-hotels which 
double as brothels. 


Ghanian Visas/Entry Permits 
(in Abidjan, Ivory Coast). These 
cost 1000 CFA and can take up 
to five days to come through. 
The people who work in the 
embassy there are a miserable 
pack of bastards according to 
letters we’ve received. 
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Ouagadougou (Upper Volta) 
Hotel La Refuge, Avenue 
Yennenga near the large 
mosque and about 1% kilo- 
metres from the railway 
station, costs 1000 CFA/double 
room. One traveller described 
it as ‘‘filthy’’, but another said it 
was ‘‘clean, friendly, has 
showers and serves cheap 
food’’. You can’t get more 
contradictory than that! 


Debbie Holloman on a 
_ trainin Zimbabwe. 


L’Eau Vivre has good steak and 
chips. It’s run by nuns. 


Niger. For the more intrepid 
it is possible to buy a horse in 
many of the villages and towns 
along the Niger River and to 
ride down to the coast where 
you can usually re-sell it at a 
small profit. Feed the horse on 


millet and grass which are 
cheap. Keep your horse off the 
roads as they are used to scrub 
and get freaked-out by trucks 
hurtling past. Customs officials 
are often enthused by this form 
of transport and welcome you. 


eartn people write 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

Could you please allow me some 
space to comment on one aspect of Dr 
Robert Rich’s article The Bushfire defen- 
sive house in Earth Garden 39? Bob 
refers to some plants and species as 
“fire resistant’, which bugs me no end, 
when he should be calling them fire 
retardant. 

No plant is resistant to fire, per se. If a 
fire is hot enough for long enough all 
plant material will burn, or at least be 
burnt. Many eucalyptus species are 
classed as fire resistant because they 
can recover from fire, but, as we should 
all know, eucalyptus leaves are also 
highly inflammable. They are classed as 
resistant to fire because of the plant’s 
ability to regrow after being burnt. 

Plants that absorb energy from a fire 
are fire retardants. The fire may kill the 
plant, but the intensity of the fire is 
reduced. A reduction of heat radiation 
occurs. It is in this sense only that plants 
can be referred to as resistant to fire. 

When considering fire protection of 
houses and other buildings by vegeta- 
tion the characteristics to look for are 
fleshy or sappy leaves and stems, shiny 
reflective surfaces and smooth bark and 
to avoid plants with fibrous bark, leaves 
with volatile oils, or those which accumu- 
late dry leaves and bark. 

An excellent example of a fire retard- 
ant is Coprosma repens (New Zealand 
mirror plant). Itis hardy, tolerating a wide 
range of soils including saline condi- 
tions. The leaves are very shiny and 
fleshy. If pruned it will maintain its shape 
as a hedge from 3m wide to 3-8m high. 

For what it is worth, to the technically 
minded, plants can only be resistant to 
fire regimes, not to fire per se. 

All the best, Neil Druce, Tumbarumba, 
NSW. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

| have 17 acres of old pastureland near 
Mansfield, Victoria, which | would like to 
put back in good heart with the use of a 
Wallace Plough (soil reconditioning 
unit). As | cannot afford to buy one of 
these tools, perhaps | could hire one? If 
there is someone on the land in my area 
with access to a ‘‘Wallace’’ and is 
prepared to hire it out to me, or alterna- 
tively, come and plough up my place, | 
would be more than happy to pay for the 
work. 

To anyone considering answering this 
letter, allow me to state my position: | 
don’t give a tinker’s curse whether you 
smoke, drink or vote Episcopalian — as 
long as you brings the plough! 

May you never be short of a crust, Niall 
Reidy, 342 Barkly Street, Elwood, 
Victoria, Melbourne, 3184. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

| found your magazine at Penrith 
Library in the first place and now buy my 
own copy, | find it so inspiring. As | write 
lam waiting for my own (my first) bread 
to cook, from your recipes. |am a widow 
and although I will not be able to go out 
and start an alternative lifestyle | am 
going to drop outin spiritand use as many 
of your very practical and natural ways as 
I can in suburbia. | love my garden anda 
simple life and feel we have all become 
too materialistic and that your magazine 
shows us the way to a happier lifestyle. 

Love and best wishes to you, Audrey 
Hennesey, Kingswood, NSW. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

We have been buying Earth Garden for 
a long time now from the newsagent, not 
realising how little of the purchase price 
you actually got, so we are enclosing our 
cheque for $10.00 for the 1984 sub- 
scription. 

We enjoy the magazine thoroughly and 
even after reading them we are constant- 
ly referring back to them. Four years ago 
we bought 60 acres of land ‘‘out the 
back’’ of Kempsey, NSW and we hope to 
be moving there to live permanently in 
the next 4-6 months. 

Yours sincerely, Audrey & Will. 
Willingale, Mt Colah, NSW. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

We were very interested in two articles 
in Earth Garden No. 40, firstly, One 
Extreme to Another, by Ray Hawthorne. 
We came to Tasmania after five years in 
Papua New Guinea, some 11 years ago 
and we’ve become used to the cold 
weather. Actually it’s more like four 
seasons, English style climate and we’re 
sure they will love it down the Huon. 

We live at Sandfly on 33 acres (we're 
only part-timers) and Dave works in 
Hobart. The second article was How We 
Make Cyder in Tasmania, by Geoff Tonta 
and Bob Magnus. Just recently | went 
with the Kingston Spinners and Weavers 
to an exhibition put on by Bob Magnus 
and his wife Anna Marie at their Wood- 
bridge home. It is really magnificent, like 
a Swiss chalet perched on a hillside. 
Anna Marie is one of the most interest- 
ing people you could wish to meet. She 
has a fantastic collection of her own 
weaving and also items brought from her 
homeland which are very old and beauti- 
fully done. If any Earth Garden readers 
are down this way, they really should 
find time to visit the Magnus family. 

Sincerely, Min and David, Hobart, 
Tasmania. 
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Dear Irene and Keith, 

We have much pleasure in receiving 
and reading Earth Garden. In 1977 we 
bought our 90 acre block of land in 
Doubtless Bay, New Zealand and 1984 is 
the year we finally make our move to the 
land. 

We are taking the first year off to build 
our mudbrick house (hope one year is 
enough!) We’re having fun at the 
moment drawing up the plans. In 
February/March we intend travelling to 
Victoria. We would love to hear from any 
Earth Garden ‘“‘muddies”’ who have built, 
or are in the process of building, their 
own mudbrick house and would love to 
chat with them on our travels to hear of 
their ordeals. 

Best of luck for this fabulous magazine 
in the future. May its success grow. 

Yours sincerely, Sue and Rob 
McDiarmid, 5 Perrett Street, Rozelle, 
NSW, 2039. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

In Earth Garden 39, page 57 of Old Time 
Hints, there is a paragraph dealing with 
cleaning felt hats with benzine, a highly 
toxic carcinogenic (cancer causing) 
agent. Please print a warning against 
using benzine for any purpose. It is 
absorbed through the skin and the vola- 
tile fumes are easily inhaled. It also is set 
alight easily. There are many common 
and dangerous chemicals, many of 
which have been banned in the United 
States, which are still on the shelves 
here, such as chlordane. 

Have you ever wanted to clean a 
leather garment and been scared by the 
cost of dry cleaning? This method works 
better and costs very little. | launder 
leather garments in my washing 
machine, using regular laundry deter- 
gent, cold water and one cup of salt. This 
method works with either napped or 
smooth leather and the only problem I’ve 
encountered is that some dyed skins 
bleed into their linings. 

When the garment dries, out in the 
sun, brush it lightly, or if it’s lined steam 
press it (inside out) at the lowest 
possible setting. This tip came to me by 
way to The Mother Earth News. No 81, 
page 192. 

Health and happiness, Lance Raftery, 
Paddington, NSW. 


Dear Keith and Irene, 
| would like to contact people who 
have or know about carpet wool sheep. 
Yours faithfully, Peter Rowe, ‘‘Glen- 
gariffe’’, Greyemere, M.S. 848, via 
Warwick, Qld, 4370. 


Chris Martin, at left, 
-~ strides up the hill in 
~ this photo from the 
back cover of Earth 
Garden No. 31 (Aug- 
ust, 1981). Two 
months later Chris 
was badly injured and 
burnt in a helicopter 
crash. Chris and his 
wife Rhonda tell about 
their reactions and 
adjustments to the 
“accident in this 
_ article. Chris can still 
climb the hill — but 
more slowly. 


By Chris and Rhonda Martin 
Coonabarabran, NSW 
Chris writes 

We hope this article, which has been somewhat 
difficult to write, can be taken as encouragement for 
other people who have found themselves in a similar 
situation and thought they could not go on. 

Regular readers of Earth Garden may remember 
some of our articles over the past five years, as we 
fumbled our way along towards a more self-reliant way 
of living. All our hard-won knowledge was little help to 
us, however, when in October, 1981, | was badly injured 
in a helicopter crash in the Warrumbungle Ranges of 
New South Wales. 

| was lucky to find myself in a regional hospital that 
was just big enough to effectively care for me, but at the 
same time was small enough to provide the personal 
attention so badly needed for my physical and mental 
recovery. We did not anticipate the tremendous moral 
and practical support that would be shown by the 
people from our local town and the small, but growing 
“alternative” community around us. We were abso- 
lutely overwhelmed by the torrent of mail, telephone 
calls and even fresh, organically grown vegetables (to 
replace the hospital hash!). 

Our family has always used natural and low risk 
medicines where possible and we were worried and 
concerned at the long-term effect of the plethora of pain 
killers, antibiotics and so on that were pumped into me. 
Then we were horrified to find that | had suffered 30 per 
cent third degree burns and that these burns, along with 
the fractures, would result in the eventual loss of 40 per 
cent of the use of my legs. 
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I can climb 
the hill! 


The next bit of news was the onset of ‘‘disaster 
syndrome’’, a psychologically debilitating experience 
that was best left to nature. | forgot the usual male 
response and did what came naturally — | cried and 
healed. Recovery was slow, particularly learning to walk 
again, first using a frame for the initial tentative steps 
and eventually tottering along with the aid of a walking 
stick. 

We began to wonder if we would ever see our little 
mudbrick cottage finished, let alone ever build the ‘‘big 
house” we had planned. Our building site was on the 
side of a steep hill with little vehicle access, so all 
materials had to be moved by: flying fox and mini-rail- 
way, both hand-operated and ‘‘Shank’s pony”. 

After my first release from hospital, we went out to 
have a look over the half-finished cottage and this 
helped to harden our resolve to ‘‘have a go’’. My first 
few trips up the hill were on my behind — try walking up 
a 30 degree slope when you can’t bend your ankles. 

Another trip back to the hospital to have the right 
ankle fixed permanently held up work for another five 
months. 

By this time local interest in our determination had 
increased to such an extent that money raised from a 
raffle of a potter friend’s ceramics was used to make a 
start on our wooden floor. We had originally planned to 
have an earth floor, but the labour involved now made 
this impractical. 

Early physiotherapy at the hospital was replaced by 
more meaningful, but slow — maximum two hours per 
day — work on the floor bearers, joists and floorboards, 
with practical work and loads of moral support from 
friends. The problem was to make sure that | still did 
some work, although in the main everybody was sensi- 
tive to the situation. No doubt there were still some 
people who thought we were crazy, but we believe this 
work was the cornerstone of my physical recovery. 

Finishing the interior of the cottage was also pain- 
fully slow, but this period helped to develop a change in 
the previously established ‘‘roles’’ within the family, 
with Rhonda becoming even more involved in the build- 
ing process while | had to accept that | could no longer 
cope with some tasks. 

Being back in my regular job didn’t help as most of 
my energy was used up in the ‘‘daily grind’’, but the 
money certainly came in handy. 

We have also had to reassess our building ideas. 
What originally started out as our guest cottage has now 
turned into a permanent home that will be extended as 
time and energy permit. 

Learning different ways to handle building 
materials and accepting the use of power tools | had 
previously shunned has greatly assisted in overcoming 
the balance problems experienced when legs won’t do 
what the mind tells them to do. 


Rhonda, Jenni, David and Chris Martin on the front porch of their new mudbrick home. 


Rhonda writes 

What happened to Chris, from my point of view, 
forced us to delve deeply into our emotional resources 
and find we had enough there to stand on. From there 
we could push forward, from the first stunned realisa- 
tion that something terrible had happened, through the 
long frustrating months of hospital, to the time when we 
first really felt we could continue and try to make a go of 
it. 

It’s been very frustrating for me over the past two 
years to move four times, because | tend to send down 
roots wherever | stay long enough; firstly, to be near 
Chris in hospital and then putting the children in pre- 
school and school for a few months in a city where they 
knew nobody. The elder child could not reconcile this 
cream-smeared, bandaged creature with his father at all 
for quite some time, while the younger regarded the 
whole thing with great interest and ended up almost 
running the hospital. Much to our surprise we found the 
children were remarkably flexible, making new friends 
and settling down fast, which made things a lot easier 
forme. 

Friends, Laura and Malcom, had taken the children 
without a qualm, which kept them among faces and 
places they knew during those first two terrible weeks, 
which gave me the time needed to adjust to a 
completely new set of circumstances. Our families and 
friends were marvellous, looking after the farm, check- 
ing the stock etc, so that when Chris came home at 
Christmas 1981 everything was as we had left it, only 
better. 

We were never much into ‘‘roles’’ anyway, but now 
| just “gird my loins’’ and gallop up ladders with my 
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eyes shut (though | get giddy on the front porch) and do 
some other things | wasn’t keen on doing before, so we 
have adjusted. 

| think all along, at the back of my mind, our land 
was my sheet-anchor, something to hold onto and | 
never really doubted that we could do it. Chris now 
seems to sail up to the front door compared with his first 
attempts at the hill on his tail, but a ramp or bridge from 
the flats below will make it a lot easier for him as inevit- 
ably his injured joints stiffen ... mine too, come to 
think of it. 

It’s funny, but we always seem to exchange one set 
of worries for another. Now we lie in bed during a 
southerly buster and wonder whether the roof will stay 
on and whether the mudbricks we are so proud of will 
keep out this year’s phenomenal rains. — so far they 
have. 

There are still times when Chris is nearly immobile 
with pain and when we wonder whether we will ever get 
it all done, but perhaps the most operative word is 
adjustment — to different circumstances and needs. 

So, here we are at last in our mudhouse and loving 
it and it all boils down to the incredible kindness of 
people, both in the city and the country. We are very 
grateful for the care, support and practical help freely 
given by those about us. Special thanks to Robyn and 
Terry, without their support it would have almost been 
impossible. 

If there is anyone out there who has found them- 
selves in the same sort of situation and would like some 
moral support, please do not hesitate to contact us. 

Rhonda, Chris, David and Jenni Martin, ‘‘Mullion- 
kale’’, Timor Road, Coonabarabran, NSW, 2357. 


Moora Moora:10 years on 


By Sandra Cock 

In November, 1983, Moora Moora celebrated the 
10th anniversary of our official inaugural meeting. 

The opportunity of taking a nostalgic look at our 
past and retracing many of its struggles and triumphs 
was too good to miss. We invited past members, 
friends, associates, local politicians, councillors, 
parents and neighbours to share a weekend with us, 
which began with tours showing our housing, gardening 
and farming developments over the last decade. 

Then followed a dinner for 80 in the community 
centre, with films, videos and short talks by past and 
present members. Next morning after breakfast we 
staged a game of ‘‘alternative cricket” in which, aug- 
mented by visitors, the southern end of Moora Moora 
battled against the northern clusters. 

The experience of our 10th anniversary celebra- 
tions has given us a good opportunity to reflect on signi- 
ficant stages of the co-operative’s development and to 
compare the issues of the past with those of the present 
and future. 

In Earth Garden No. 12 (July, 1975) we wrote from 
our manifesto: 

Our basic aim is to bring together a diversity of 
personalities and lifestyles to form a co-operative 
community. We are seeking participants who are 
diverse in their ages, occupations, interests and 
backgrounds; people who seek to relate meaningful 
with others, who appreciate the natural environment 
and who are interested in promoting their own 
growth and learning and that of others. 

We believe that the stimulation and challenge of 
diversity will enhance the educational value of the 
co-operative community. We are aiming not only fora 
variety of social grouping, but for a diversity of styles 
of living. 

The issues back then were related to survival — 
whether our dream would be expressed in any reality. 
The struggle was to clarify our ideals, find our piece of 
land, gain permission to develop it as we wish and to 
secure the necessary finance, at the same time attract- 
ing enough people to found the community. Then came 
the struggle to provide services to build our first 
houses, to learn to work with each other and to set up 
ways of organising ourselves to make decisions and 
implement them. Particularly difficult for many was the 
shift from planning, thinking and dreaming to really 
settling and working here. 

Moora Moora now consists of individuals and 
families at varying stages of settlement — from those 
who have built clusters and houses, been here for up to 
10 years, whose children are growing up, to those who 
have just joined, are beginning to build their houses and 
develop their clusters and whose children are newly 
arrived. Many others have different involvement with us 
— from those who stay and work with us for some 
months, to those who visit for a day. 

Our diversification is reflected in the existence of 
our adult learning centre, which runs and caters for 
weekend courses and organises school visits and 
camps, as well as some learning experience for 
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members. Moora Moora Community School has been 
operating successfully for over a year now and has 
recently obtained State registration and Commonwealth 
funding. Children from the local community this year 
comprised half of the school’s population, their parents 
and other co-operative members being responsible for 
running the afternoon sessions. A Moora Moora 
member and qualified primary teacher is employed half- 
time to teach mathematics and language in morning 
sessions. 

Our farm is owned and managed like an English 
common, with members having rights to running 
animals on the common. Animals are run in their 
particular animal groups and rotated around the 
pastures. They are used largely for our own consump- 
tion. We are experimenting on the pastures with various 
natural fertilisers. Fruit and nut trees are beginning to 
bear and cluster vegetable gardens are prolific. 

As individuals and families become less 
preoccupied with building, energy becomes more avail- 
able for self-sufficiency in food and energy, the 
education of the wider community about alternative life- 
styles and the awareness of our own environment. 
Some members have visited communities interstate 
and overseas to broaden their understanding and to 
make contacts with other communards. 

Since our attempt to stop the provision of the State 
electric power grid to the mountain five years ago, we 
have maintained our stance of not connecting to it and 
have gradually increased our capacity to produce our 
own energy through the use of sun, wind and wood. We 
have allocated certain areas that require reafforesta- 
tion, adjacent to areas already timbered, for use as 
woodlots by clusters who have the right to thin the 
forest for wood, with the responsibility to reafforest 
cleared areas. What is not allocated for woodlots, 
pasture or cluster development is set aside for future 
agricultural use or for a wilderness zone, where the 
most diverse flora and fauna can be found. 

Our policy of no cats or dogs reinforces this desire 
to protect our flora and fauna. Our preparedness for 
bushfires has been enhanced by our proximity to the 
fires of Ash Wednesday, 1983. 

At present we have 46 members, of whom about 26 
are resident. We are aiming for a membership of 60 
resident and 20 non-resident members. We have 
recently created a ‘‘temporary membership” category, 
in order to encourage people who would like to 
participate in the community, but who at present do not 
see themselves as living here permanently. The cost of 
this option has been designed to include those with few 
financial resources. 

The greater number of residents now means that 
the variety of activities offered to the community is 
every-increasing. In the past year or so we have 
enjoyed birthday parties, a name-giving, music groups, 
a school play, progressive dinner, yoga classes, piano 
lessons, a winter melodrama, massage classes, Christ- 
mas barbecue, meditation, craft nights and the list 
couldgoon... 

Our progress over the last 10 years has been slow 


Sandra and Peter Cock’s low energy house at Moora Moora. 


and steady, expressing our belief that community is not 
built in an instant. We have of necessity been very task- 
centred and some of us are now having the opportunity 
to see whether. we can let go of frenetic activity, to 
relate as well as decide, to be as well as to do, to enjoy 
the process and not just the end result. 

The existence of our settlement on the top of Mt 
Toolebewong is no longer at risk and it will expand. 
What is never secure and requires constant attention is 
the quality of community life and the sensitivity of our 
relationship with our environment. The quality of 
community life is a function of the balance between 
what we share together and the richness that comes 
from our diversity. The manifesto we framed 11 years 
ago expresses: 


We plan to continually work on the balance of our 
diverse and often conflicting individual and collective 
needs. We seek a dynamic balance between privacy 
and community, homogeneity and diversity, co- 
operative and private ownership and between our 
inner community life and our wider social involve- 
ment. 

We need complexity and diversity to find 
freedom, commonality and similarity for community 
and openness for growth. Each we feel is vital to the 
meaning and richness of the other. . . 


It has often been easy to put aside the reference 
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point of our original aims with the pressing need to build 
a house or a shed or to make a decision. However, as 
we have got to know each other and be involved with 
each other over time in a variety of issues and situa- 
tions, we have gained a sense of trust and love anda 
willingness and ability to work with each other. Most 
energy has been centred on the worlds of home cluster, 
with minimal energy going into developing the facilities 
of the co-operative as a whole. 

So, we will have lots to do and a long way to go. The 
biggest risk to Moora Moora is not that we will not 
survive, but rather that we will become more and more 
privatised and increasingly avoid the struggle to 
achieve consensus and to avoid coming to grips with 
each other because of the difficulties involved. A diffi- 
culty with consensus decision-making, which we have, 
is the temptation to avoid confronting and resolving 
issues that are community matters because of the time 
hassles, the likelihood that what you want may be 
modified by what others want and that what you want in 
a particular instance is not what the co-operative 
manifesto or plans seek. So perhaps you do it without 
discussing it with the community! To build our 
community strength it is important to deal with the gaps 
between what we say we are seeking is in fact happen- 
ing. 

The tendency towards privitisation expresses itself 
at several different levels. It is evident in a propensity to 


withdraw from the local community, to stand aside from 
involvement in the political struggles of that community 
and to only stand up and be counted when someone is 
chopping down the tree next door. Then there is the 
retreat from co-operative level activity to cluster activity 
— when members work on cluster workdays, but not on 
co-operative workdays, when they tend cluster trees to 
the exclusion of co-operative trees, when they wish to 
fence off paddocks for cluster use rather than sharing 
the common. 

Communities such as Moora Moora fail in their 
aspirations when efforts to work out effective ways of 
co-operating, sharing and caring are given up. For 
example, a further retreat from the cluster to the 
individual or family who come to prefer their own 
generator, chookshed, garage, workshop and separate- 
ly-fenced garden to cluster provisions of those 
services. Such duplication weakens our commitment to 
conservation of resources and to the encouragement of 
members to work together through their differences. 

One need of ours, then, is to discover the will and 
the way to work out effective means of conflict resolu- 
tion, particularly in our relationships with each other. At 
any time there are interpersonal hassles around the 
Community which siphon-off our energies and our 
hopefulness. Difficulties within couples are a particu- 
larly tenuous area. There is some fear of intruding into a 
private domain and we may not know how to intervene 
usefully in any case. 

Withdrawal is a likely result of failure to work 
through issues and conflicts, so effective strategies to 
deal with our pains and hurts are vital to prevent too 
many withdrawals behind doors and private gardens. 
We need to resolve that such withdrawal is no solution, 
but it-is in fact the beginning of the end, necessitating 
some intervention. If Moora Moora is to build a sustain- 
able community, we need to continue to focus on our 
aims and apsirations, on the values and practices that 
we share and to resolve in action that our diversity is 
located within and restrained by our commonsense. If, 
the community boundaries are not cared for and if the 
interests of the group are not given equal attention to 
the interests of the individual, then we as a community 
face a future of gradual social and ecological disintegra- 
tion. 

In short, life at Moora Moora is never dull. There’s 
always something happening, the unexpected as well 
as the routine. There is an ongoing struggle between 
the pursuit of individual autonomy, of doing your own 
thing, of having space to do what you want to do and the 
pursuit of community cohesion, commonness and 
awareness. This means constraints in some senses, of 
being answerable to others. This struggle for individual- 
ity and community is an essential dynamic of our our 
own personal growth. The avoiding of these extremes is 
tenuous and continuous. So Moora Moora is alive and 
kicking with much to learn, much to experience and 
much to achieve. 

If you would like more information about any aspect 
of Moora Moora, you could subscribed to our 
Newsletter ($4.00 for 3-4 issues per year) or write to the 
Membership Community, Box 214, Healesville, Victoria, 
3777. 


Bob Rich demonstrates earth ramming at 
Moora Moora. 


Moora Moora 
is my home 


By Robert Rich 

Keith and Irene asked me to write something about 
Moora Moora. | don’t like touristy travelogues, but 
prefer to look at the real thing under the surface. So | 
decided to describe Moora Moora as it feels to me after 
seven years of being a member. I’ve found this very 
hard: it is like making a public statement about my 
philosophy of life. 

Moora Moora is my home. It is also my place of work 
and where most of my entertainment occurs. My feeling 
for the land is that of the Aborigines: it owns me, | am its 
caretaker and servant, not its owner and master. | have 
grown roots here like a tree. 

A majority of my friends live here and most of the 
people here are my friends (most of the time!). When, 
as last week, we welcome in a new member, it is like an 
Indian acquiring a new blood-brother. 

| have shaped Moora Moora over the past several 
years. In part it is a reflection of myself. But, also it has 
shaped me. | am a very different person now than | was 
in 1976 and very different from what | would have been if 
the currents of the world had taken me elsewhere. 

My path here started in 1972, when | spent six 
months examining current world trends. On the basis of 
the evidence then available, | predicted several of the 
kinds of problems which have plagued society since 
(only | expected matters to take much longer). It was 
clear that society is self-destructing. | want to help to 
provide a better world, keeping the benefits of this one 
without its evils. 

So the logical thing is to /ive the better life here and 
now, as far as possible. This is what | am trying to do at 


Moora Moora. 
[3 


| see us as a group of people who look with 
suspicion on great leaders, missionaries and mani- 
pulators. There is no room for gurus or dictators — or 
for followers who need to be told how to run their lives. 
We are in the process of evolving a lifestyle which 
combines sturdy independence with co-operation. Our 
lives are deliberately interlinked in a variety of organised 
and spontaneous ways — the main problem is that so 
much goes on that no-one can hope to be involved in 
everything of interest. 

We have problems. Who doesn’t? One of the 
strengths of Moora Moora is the way we respond to 
them. The tradition has arisen that interpersonal 
conflicts are talked out, with every attempt being made 
to resolve them. Often, the people involved call in a 
neutral person to help. Also, people who suffer 
personal misfortunes and problems (such as ill-health 
or car accident) are invariably helped out in many ways. 

Moora Moora is not Utopia. There are occasions 
when it seems impossible to resolve personal conflict. 
Personally clashes can poison things for months. 
Practical problems can be overwhelming. There is 
never enough time. Living a conserving, low-impact life- 
style is difficult, inconvenient and sometimes appears 
to be plain impossible. Then again, all of us are 
products of the society we have questioned and are 
trying to change: we often backslip into ways of thinking 
and acting which we disapprove of. All of us have 
rejected various aspects of aggresive, competitive, 
exploitive, materialist society — yet we are parts of that 
society and conform to it in ways we don’t even notice. 

Even this complaint is part of what is wrong with 
technological society: the tendency to plan rather than 
live, to think in the future rather than the present. | 
believe that life is a journey, but that the destination is 
imaginary. What matters is that you should enjoy the 
road. | am certainly enjoying the part of my journey that 
passes through Moora Moora. 

| can thoroughly recommend that others should 
follow our example. There is still room at Moora Moora 
for members. Or you can shape your life to be more co- 
operative and less materialist than is the norm, 
wherever you are, urban or rural. Come and meet us, 
see what we are doing on the first Sunday of any month, 
which are our open days. 


EARTH BUILDING ADVICE 

Dr Robert Rich, who has written many articles for 
Earth Garden on earth building, will answer your build- 
ing questions by mail (at $10.00 per hour). You can also 
get some ‘‘hands on” experience at his one day 
courses, held on the second Saturday of the month at 

Moora Moora (price $25.00, includes the soup). 
Contact Bob at PO Box 214, Healesville, Victoria, 3777. 


COMMUNITIES 


OUTLOOK FARM 
Outlook Farm Charitable Trust was formed by a 
group of residents in Kinglake, Victoria with these 
objectives: 
1. To provide cheap accommodation in a country 
environment for unemployed adults. 
2. To offer a useful alternative to idleness to any such 
people willing to use their enforced leisure to help 
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themselves and others. 

3. To give frustrated job-seekers a chance to forget the 
rat-race for a time while they build up their health, 
self-respect and faith in human nature. 

4. To provide opportunities for acquiring new skills 
which might either improve the participant’s chances 
of employment or their ability to survive on a low 
income. 

5. To provide seekers after alternative lifestyles an 
insight into some of the basic characteristics of com- 
munity living. 

6. To function as a pilot scheme which might to some 
extent be copied elsewhere. 


So far the hostel, which will eventually accom- 
modate 24 people, is only half-built and can accom- 
modate 10 people. The residents are expected to work 
about 26 hours a week on jobs such as buildings, 
gardening, animal care, housework and regular day-to- 
day chores. 

Funds for the project have mainly come from loans 
invested at 12 per cent per annum by Kinglake 
residents. A total of $40,000 has so far been borrowed 
with the facility to borrow another $20,000. If this 
remainder was raised it should be sufficient to finish the 
project. Residents pay $15.00 per week in lieu of rent, 
which goes into repayment of existing loans. House- 
keeping expenses amount to an additional $15.00-$18.00 
per week and is entirely the resident’s affair. 

| hope this information may be of interest to Earth 
Garden readers and perhaps attract spitable residents 
or even future investors. | consider that this type of 
project should be financed by government bodies, but 
so far we haven’t had much luck in that area, so we are 
totally dependent on loans raised to complete the 
project. 

Tony Leahy, Project Supervisor, Outlook Farm, Mt 
Slide Road, Kinglake, Victoria, 3763. 


PERSONAL GROWTH GROUP 

A community project now being planned in Eltham, 
Victoria, will have a theme of continuing involvement in 
business and personal life. This is seen as a contrast 
with the traditional view of community style living, often 
represented as a retreat from the pressures of modern 
life. 

The group has in common the daily practice of 
Transcendental Meditation (TM), an established 
technique for the release of stress and tension from the 
nervous system. 

The alternation of regular meditation with the 
challenge of a busy working day is expected to assist 
individuals greatly in their personal growth. Although 
members will generally prefer to maintain their estab- 
lished working lives, it is intended that car sharing, child 
minding and social interaction benefits will improve the 
quality of life as in any community environment. 

An attractive 9 acre (2.6ha) property has been 
purchased and it is expected that more than 25 houses 
of rustic design, such as mudbrick, will soon be built in 
a cluster development. Members will hold title to their 
own land and house as well as having the use of 
community facilities. 

Readers interested in this new community with a 
difference, whether meditators or not, are invited to 
contact the following members: 

John and Barbara Cordon (03) 20 2202, Paul and Meg. 
Hinkley 439 3640 or lan and Jenny Kilpatrick 570 5486. 


SPOKES AND ALL 


The computer graphics which illustrate this article 
were created by Peter van der Wyk on his small home 
computer. Characteristically, the computer runs on 12- 
volt power supplied by batteries charged either by a 
solar cell panel or by Peter’s five bicycle wheel wind 
generators (cover story, Earth Garden 39). 


My main problem in illustrating the Savonius Rotor 
Bicycle Wheel Wind Generator (or SRBWWG for short) 
was how to draw a bicycle wheel and the mathematical 
S-curve in a perspective which is neither a plan nor an 
elevation, but somewhere in between. Have you ever 
tried to draw a bicycle wheel in such a perspective, 
spokes and all and make it look fairly accurate? It’s not 
easy. 

So when I sat down to tackle this bit of artwork | 
thought there would be nothing to lose by seeing if my 
computer could do it for me. | typed in a series of mathe- 
matical formulae and line print statements so that my 
plotter could draw the results on a sheet of paper. 

After a bit of trial and error | was really pleased, 
particularly with the bicycle wheel which I could actually 
rotate by altering some of the constants in the mathe- 
matical equation. | can even change the number of 
spokes and the spoking arrangement quite easily! 

My computer is a hand-held portable, the size of a 
small portable typewriter with a keyboard in the same 
style as an electric typewriter. It has a 40 character by 8 
character liquid crystal display (LCD) which can display 
letters and numbers, drawings, graphs, curves or 
anything else for which it can be programmed. 

The main advantages of LCD over a video display 
are the low power consumption, the smallness and 
lightness of the whole unit, the fact that there is no 
radiation emitted by the screen and the clarity and lack 
of distortion. 

The computer is an NEC/PC-8201A. It will run-off a 
set of standard AA batteries or from a rechargeable 
battery pack which is built-in. | have used a couple of 
voltage converters to run both the computer and its 
plotter/printer from my 12-volt home lighting power 
supply being charged by my photovoltaic panel or 
bicycle wheel wind generators. 

The NEC/PC will expand to 96K RAM (random 
access memory) and 64K ROM (ready-only memory, or 
permanent memory). Memory is measured in bytes, 
usually equivalent to one typed character (1K — 1024 
bytes). It has a non-volatile memory, that is, it doesn’t 
lose anything from its memory bank when you turn off 
the computer — only when you deliberately erase 
something. 

The computer connects to a four-colour plotter 
(TRS-80 CGP-115) which prints out my essays, letters or 
results of calculations and programmes. The plotter 
actually draws everything with four little ballpoint pens 
of red, blue, green and black. 

| also use this wonderful little computer to speed up 
the process of answering all the mail I’ve been receiving 
since my television appearances on That’s Incredible! 
and Believe It Or Not! and my articles in Earth Garden 39 
& 40. 

I could go on telling you about the virtues of this 
computer — for example it uses so little power during 
operation that | could use it every day of the year from 
my 12-volt supply without ever needing to recharge my 
batteries. 
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ZS 


S-CURVES BOLTED ONTO ANGLE. IRON AND 


ACTING AS BRACING 
TYRE FITTED ONTO ONE OR BOTH WHEELS 


BRACKETS FITTED ONTO AXLES ABOVE TOP 
WHEEL AND BELOW BOTTOM WHEEL 


Story and Graphics 
By Peter van der Wyk 

This Savonius rotor is based on the curve known as 
the Lemniscate of Bernoulli. This curve can be plotted 
using the formula a? = r? cosine 2 © plotted on polar co- 
ordinates. | have drawn out the curve for those of us not 
inclined to plot it for themselves. 

The advantages of this curve: 

— least wind resistance of an outer edge of returning 

scoop (upwind). 

— air deflected into scoop going downwind without 

creating air turbulence. 

— maximum force applied near outer edge where the 

force has most effect. 

The large curve is an actual size drawing (for a 27in 
bicycle wheel) of half a rotor which is repeated on the 
other side of the axle. This can be used as a template to 
carve out eight pieces of timber to that shape for a 
double tiered Savonius rotor between two bicycle 
wheels. Having the two tiers at right angles to each 
other gives good starting capability as one of the four 
scoops would always be facing in the right direction to 
catch the wind. 

| screw a sheet of galvanised iron into this curve by 
having two of these pieces of carved timber on either 
edge of an 18 inch wide strip of iron sheet. | have used 
an 18 inch wide strip to make the whole rotor a little over 
1 metre high. You can choose to make it whatever size 
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The bicycle wheel S-rotor takes 
its place in a ‘‘tree’’ of bike wheel 
windmills. 


you like. 

| start by screwing the end of the sheet at both 
corners to both bits of timber at the outer edge. From 
here | gradually work in towards the centre keeping my 
screws about 2 inches apart. When I come to the centre 
of the curve | turn the work over and start screwing on 
the next two bits of timber, this time from the centre out- 
wards. When I come to the end of this piece | cut off the 
excess tin. 


SHEET METAL SCREWED DOWN ONTO WOODEN 
SHAPES TO CREATE S-CURVE 


STEEL STRIP SCREWED ONTO TGP AND BOTTOM 
OF BOTH S-CURUVES TO STRENGTHEN CENTRE 


| make a second S-curve by repeating this process. 
You will notice that where the pieces of timber meet the 
whole thing can bend. This is fixed by screwing a long 
strip of metal onto the top and bottom of each S-curve to 
keep the straight edges of the timber pieces lined up. 

The outer edges of the tin of the two rotors are 
bolted onto four lengths of angle iron that are bolted 
onto the inside of the rims of two bicycle wheels at the 
extremeties of the angle iron. This is done in such a way 
that the two S-curves are at right angles (90 degrees) to 
each other. The S-curves act as bracing between the 
angle iron and vertically elongated slots in the ends of 
the angle iron can be used to align the axle shafts of the 
two bicycle wheels. 

The outer edges of the axles of the two wheels are 
bolted by way of right angle brackets to the two hori- 
zontal timbers between which the whole thing can 
rotate. These horizontal timbers are fixed between 
vertical posts. 

If a tyre and tube is fitted onto the lower wheel you 
can now run bicycle generators onio it. The electricity is 
rectified with a full wave bridge rectifier (see Earth 
Garden 39) to charge a battery. 


ANGLE-JRON BOLTED ONTO RIM OF BOTH TOP 
AND BOTTOM WHEEL 


PETER’S PLANS 
PO Nimbin, NSW, 2484 
If you can pedal it, or if it uses a bicycle wheel, 
then Peter van der Wyk (alias Peter Pedals) has 
probably invented or adapted it. He believes 
human muscle power is efficient and non-pollut- 


ing. Write to him for plans, at $5.00 each, for his 
pedal machines — flour mill, washing machine, 
spin drier, winch, bicycle wheel wind generator 
and 12 volt storage battery information. 


EARTH GARDEN INDEX 


Issues 31-40 


The index is not exhaustive. Bold numbers follow- 
ing each listing refer to magazine issue and light 


Access 31, 56 32, 52 33, 30 
35, 30 36, 41 37, 12 38, 46 39, 


38 40,54 numbers to the page on which the article begins (or 
alternative energy 38, 4-8 section covered). You should be able to find most 
China 34, 33 things. 
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cherry 38, 41 
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coffee processing 38, 28 
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camp oven 31, 24 
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‘dry pit toilet 33, 14 
earth building (see mud- 
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China 34, 11 
cob 32, 24 
floors 31, 50 40, 33 
footings 35, 25 
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Franklin River 39, 13 
fruit 
crystallising 31, 15 
drying 31, 13 31, 15 
freezing 31, 9 
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furniture, care 37, 43 
Ganges primrose 31, 36 
gate, farm 36, 11 
generator 
bicycle 39, 5 
thermoelectric 31, 47 
wind 31, 44 31, 45 
goats 33, 25 34, 49 
butter 36, 40 


grain mills 
hand 37, 35 
electric 38, 20 
grapes 38, 41 39, 52 40, 28 
growing 32, 19 34, 43 36, 6 
avocado 39, 16 
books 32, 19 37, 11 
cherries 38, 41 
coffee 38, 28 
eco-gardening 34, 53 
figs 33, 23 
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greens 31, 33-37 
intensive 39, 14 
organic school 34, 54 
pawpaw 36, 33 
pots 36, 6 
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wet 31, 33 
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freezing 31, 9 
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teas 31, 25 39, 52 
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homely advice 37, 38 
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household hints 37, 40-48 
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housing (see building) 
hydraulic ram 31, 40 
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inverter 39, 11 
jam 31, 9 34, 45 
kangkong 31, 36 
kitchen 
books 31, 16 
cleaners 37, 44 
layout 31, 4 
lamps 37, 18 
candle 37, 16 
kerosene 37, 18 
oil 37, 19 
slush 37, 18 
lavender 36, 53 
leaves 32, 10 
lemons 37, 46 
leucaena 33, 32 
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lifestyle 33, 939, 25 40, 4 
survey 39, 35 
lights (see lamps) 
car battery 39, 10 
go out 37, 19 
liquid manure 33, 17 
log 
books 33, 55 
house 31, 50 32, 54 33, 48 
lifting 33, 39 
macadamia nuts 31, 14 
magazines, foreign 35, 42 
magpies 35, 43 
manure 35, 43 
liquid 33, 17 
meat, freezing 31, 8 
cheap cuts 38, 34 
methane 31, 47 34, 29 
Mt Nardi 36, 19 


mudbricks 32, 24 32, 27 34 
46 35, 21 38, 29 39, 32 
advice 32, 22 
China 34, 11 
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moulds 31, 49 
Muddies Manual 40, 19 
mud stove 37, 33 
notes 32, 22 
self-built 40, 16 
sequels 31, 49 
workshops 35, 23 39, 34 
native trees (see trees) 
Nearing, Scott & Helen 40, 6 
newspaper 
blankets 37, 21 
fuel 37, 21 38, 37 
nightsoil (China) 34, 27 
Nimbin 31, 27 36, 18 36, 25 
settlers 36, 21 
nuclear free 36, 56 39, 39 
nightmare 35, 51 
nuts 31, 14 39, 50 40, 46 40, 52 
olives 40, 52 
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oranges 31, 15 
organic (see growing) 
oven 

camp 31, 24 

solar 31, 21 
owner-builder (see build- 
ing) 


paper 37, 21 38, 37 
making 37, 22-24 
parquet floors 33, 45 
passive solar (see solar) 
pawpaw 36, 33 37, 24 
pests 36, 6 37, 47 
Peru 36, 45 
Peter Pedals 39, 4 40, 56 
photosynthesis 32, 13 
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,9 
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A potty garden, Vic 36, 6 
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ACT 33, 24 
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Kuranda, Qld 33, 7 
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NSW 36, 18 

Home of the winds, 


Nierinna, Tas 33, 5 

In a little Spanish town 
31, 39 

Making the farm pay, Vic 
34, 43 

Making the most of it, 
Bega, NSW 37, 14 

New Skills, Yeppon, Qld 
34, 42 

Noel’s Island, Qld 38, 30 
No Hassles, Toodyay, 
WA 33, 13 

See how we’ve changed, 
Qld 33, 9 

Settling in at Nimbin, 
NSW 36, 21 

Sojourn in Senija, Spain 
35, 29 

Space to move, 
Channon, NSW 36, 36 
Step by step, Bega, NSW 
33, 8 

Ten good years, 
Horsham, Vic 34, 40 
Three in a caravan, Tas 
40,5 

Try, try again, Hilldale, 
NSW 33, 10 

Tuntable Falls, NSW 36, 
24 


The 


‘Village in the making 
(Communiversity) 40, 40- 
44 
Wild Country Park, Fox- 
ground, NSW 38, 13 
Working on another 
dream, Qld 31, 38 
post & beam 33, 41 38, 59 
potato 
soup 31, 17 
sweet 31, 37 
poultry (see fowls) 
power failure 37, 19 
pumpkin jam 31, 9 
rabbit 33, 26 39, 50 (see 
hare) 
rainforest (see trees) 
rammed earth (China) 34, 12 
34,17 
recycling 
containers 39, 53 
rugs 37, 34 
wastes 34, 27 35, 46 
renewing land 32, 35 
roof ponds 37, 55 
rosehips 39, 43 
rotary hoe 33, 20 
St Barbe Baker, Richard 32, 
6 35, 435, 9 


sawdust stove 37, 32 
seed people 33, 17 
self-build housing 35, 20 38, 
49 40, 16 
sewing 37, 40 
shade 37, 51 
sheep 34, 36 
dip 34, 49 
shower, temporary 36, 11 
solar 31, 47 32, 52 36, 12 39, 
12 
cells 36, 12 37, 10 
design 36, 42 
electricity 36, 12-15 
food dryer 31, 17 32, 52 
greenhouse 31, 46 
hot water 31, 56 35, 32 35, 
36 
lighting 36, 12 
panels 36, 13 
passive 36, 42 37, 49 37, 50 
37, 54 
oven 31, 21 
roof pond 37, 55 


soup 31, 17 38, 23 39, 19 
spinach 31, 34 
sprouts 31, 18-20 
stain removal 37, 45 
steaming food 38, 22 
stone wall 32, 20 
storage, kitchen 31, 4 
survey 40, 46 
sweet potato 31, 37 
tamarind toffee 35, 50 
taro 37, 37 
tea 34, 23 
tetanus 40, 36 
thermal mass 37, 54 
thermoelectric generator 
31, 47 
tin can stove 37, 31 
toilet 

compositing 36, 39 

dry pit 33, 14 
tomato 31, 11 39, 19 
tools 33, 19 33, 31 
transport (China) 34, 30 
trees (special issue, 
EG34) & bees 35, 16 


China 34, 24 34, 26 
coppicing 32, 37 
cuttings 39, 21 

_dieback 32, 32 
farm 32, 14 
feeling 33, 38 
fire protection 40, 13 
fodder 35, 38 36, 48 39, 21 
forestry 32, 40 
guards 32, 16 35, 6 36, 49 
lifting 33, 39 
Men of the 31, 57 32, 7 
native 32, 12 32, 38 32, 40 
32, 43 35, 16 35, 38 
photosynthesis 32, 13 
planting 34, 54 40, 12 40, 
14 


rainforest 32, 45 34, 52 
regeneration 32, 14 32, 34 
32, 42 36, 47 40, 12 

seeds 32, 12 32, 51 33, 31 
service 33, 35 

Year of the 34, 51 


vegetable 
blanching 31, 9 
freezing 31, 8 
growing 31, 33 35, 48 
hot pot 31, 21 
meals 38, 26 


Walls 34, 17 
stone 32, 20 
waste, recycling 34, 27 
35, 46 

water 
catchment 33, 36 
hydraulic ram 31, 40 
pumping 31, 44 
solar heating 31, 56 35, 32 
35, 36 
system 31, 42 


weeds 
bush 33, 21 
garden 33, 19 
whitewash 37, 43 
wild food 33, 18 
wind 
generator 31, 45 36, 41 39, 
5 39, 7 40, 56 
power 32, 52 
pump 31, 44 
spinner 31, 46 


wood 33, 37 


chipping 32, 39 
felling 33, 38 
floors 33, 45 
lifting 33, 39 
wool 34, 47 
yeast 39, 22 
yoghurt 36, 40 38, 32 
zucchini 31, 11 
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How to catch up on the first 
10 years of Earth Garden 


Ten years is the test of time for a trend or a 
magazine. The first decade of Earth Garden 
proved that the back-to-the-earth movement and 
the urge for a more self-reliant way of life is no 
flash-in-the pan. In that time the quarterly issues 
of Earth Garden built up to become a thorough 
reference on putting a roof over your head, 
household economy, organic growing, keeping 
small livestock, handcrafts and alternative energy 
sources. 

There are two ways you can obtain this wealth of 
information: 
1.In the original form. All the Earth Garden 
magazines from EG1 to EG36. That’s 2,200 pages 
without advertising and it makes.yp a 4 kg parcel 
which will be posted anywhere in Australia for 
$50.00. The topics covered are listed briefly on the 
inside back cover of this issue and for EG31-EG40 
in more detail in the index opposite. 

Since we first made this offer six months ago 
the response has been amazing and there are now 
less than 200 full sets left in our storage shed. 

In a recent bout of restacking back issues we 
rediscovered the back window of the shed and 
there’s even enough room now to hold our next 
issue (this one actually). The sale will go on while 
stocks last and we won’t be reprinting, so order 
your set soon, or take the opportunity to fill in the 
gaps in your collection. 

2. In selected form. The Essential Earth Garden is 
a bumper book which includes all the essential 
articles from the 10-year period, plus a special 
Access Directory listing books, catalogues, plans, 
tools and hardware and where to get them and 
people, clubs, groups and suppliers and how to 
find and use them. This makes the EEGa timeless 
resource book that will be handy for years to 
come. It’s Earth Garden distilled! 

The Essential Earth Garden 

A handbook of self-sufficiency in Australia 

Edited by Keith and Irene Smith, large format 
paperback, 509 pages, profusely illustrated, 
Access Directory and Index. Price $15.95 posted. 

Earth Garden 1972-1982 sale set 

Issues 1 to 36, edited by Keith and Irene Smith, 
2,200 pages (includes double Access numbers, 
EG22 and EG25). Price $50.00 posted, or: 

EG1 to 40 (11 years), $60.00 posted. 

EG1 to 44 (12 years), $70.00 posted. 

Our order form for this offer is on page 58. 


Travelling 


Robert packs his donkeys for the trail. 


For five years Robert Schurmann has been travel- 
ling around the bush with a pony and pack donkeys — 
and more recently with his dog Torpedo, who rides ona 
donkey pack-saddle. These thoughts on pack donkeys 
and equipment are compiled from two articles in Donkey’ 
Digest (Vol 9, No 2, 1981 and June, 1983) and a recent 


letter. 


Donkey Digest is the magazine of The Australian 
Donkey Breed Society and is edited by Denice Moor- 
house, RMB 6342, Warragul, Victoria, 3820. Send SAE for 
details. Robert Schurmann’s stories are reprinted with 


permission from Donkey Digest. 


By Robert Schurmann 
1. If you want to travel with donkeys 


Travelling with donkeys is not really travelling. It is 
more a way of life. It is mooching along in search of 
grass and water.and if you never get where you intend 
to go, that doesn’t really matter either, you probably 
had more fun going somewhere else. Donkeys and the 
bush itself are anti-square and if you are square with a 
goal and a timetable you are not going to make it. 

Donkeys are kind and affectionate and try to help 
you and if you can’t love that kind of animal you would 
do better to buy a motorbike. Of course they are not 
perfect, but they always seem to respond to kindness 
and patience. Sometimes patience is not practical. | 
recall the time George decided to jib in the middle of a 
highway we were crossing. | applied a 14 inch hardwood 
hammer-handle to his beam with a certain amount of 
enthusiasm and we all got across alive. But, just the 
same it was an unfortunate incident from which George 


with donkeys 
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the Ne eee, 
“If you need to throw a 
diamond hitch, it’s easy 
enough. This is the one man 
diamond. Don’t forget to go 
thru your lash cinch dees as 
you build the hitch.” Illustra- 
tion from The Brayer, USA. 


didn’t learn that he shouldn’t jib, but rather that he 
could annoy me considerably by jibbing. 

What is walking with pack donkeys like? There is a 
feeling of being really free that comes from walking 
unburdened by swag or rucksack with just a leadrope in 
your hand and the packs trailing behind. If a big trans- 
porter comes barrelling down the road or an idiot tourist 
pulls up to annoy you, you just walk away into the grass. 
You can walk away from so much trouble and then there 
are all the shortcuts where no wheels may turn. When | 
look over my shoulder and see the packs bobbing along 
behind me, it makes me happy, they look so right, they 
really belong in the environment whether it is mooching 
along a wide Western stockroute or climbing through 
high windy mountain passes. 

Pack donkeys are the friends of nomads, vaga- 
bonds and such and they should not be dressed up in 
expensive ostentatious gear. | make my own mantas 
(pack covers) from wheat or potato bags and carry one 
sisal tethering rope. When this rope gets old and soft, it 
is converted into halter and neckbands for tethering to. | 
don’t use anything flash, | am not a Marlboro cowboy, 
just a plain old donkey bloke and | think my donkeys 
look the better for it. 

Donkey travelling is like bushwalking in that you 
must save weight. |am not very happy about lightweight 
gear, because | still have to pack it, unpack it, use it, 
clean it and if | can do without it | save myself so much 
time and trouble. A horse pack saddle does not fit a 
donkey, besides it is much too heavy. | got my 
sawbucks from the States in 1979 and they cost me only 
$US34.50 each. Of course there is freight, import duty 
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and the customs agent to pay as well. Packing 
sawbucks is quite different from packing an Australian 
horse pack saddle and as the yanks pack in the moun- 
tains, they are way ahead of us in this art. 

My donkeys carry a gross load (that is inciuding 
sawbuck, pad and saddle blanket) of 80-90Ib. The lighter 
the load is, the easier it is to pack and less likely to shift 
whilst travelling. It is easier on the donkey. There is only 
one way to tie down your load and that is with the 
famous diamond hitch. Under the sawbuck goes a 
saddle blanket and a hair pad. At night they go on my 
bed instead of a mattress. 

The ropes | use for securing the load on the 
donkeys are used as tethering ropes when camped. 
You see the trick is to make the one thing serve in as 
many different ways as possible. The less possessions 
you carry about with you the easier life becomes. | find 
this very difficult. | carry so many things which | 
consider essential, but | won’t tell you about them and 
you will be that much better off. 

But, | must warn you. Once you have been on the 
track you will always return to it and perhaps one day 
you will just forget to go home and when you are old and 
bald and your teeth have fallen out, you may be 
crouched over a little bitty fire on the stock route and 
another donkey bloke will come creaking along on 
ancient bones and share your billy of tea and you will 
cackle happily at each other about fools who live in 
houses and build automobiles and atom bombs! Just 
you wait and see... 


2. Bits and pieces 

The drought has stopped me from travelling for the 
last 12 months and | have been camping in a more or 
less inaccessible valley in the Great Dividing Range. 

| pack my supplies and the feed for the donkeys in 
from the homestead. So | use the donkeys the way 
donkeys should be used over a rough little mountain 
track where nothing on wheels can go. First it goes 
through a beautiful gorge and then over a few ridges. 
On the way | meet emus, wombats, lyrebirds and an 
occasional wild hippie. 

| once travelled it on a moonlight night and the 
dingoes and wild dogs howled all around me, | couldn’t 
help looking over my shoulder expecting to find them 
slavering at my heels with inch-long white teeth. Oh 
boy! It is fine in the summer, but in the winter, cold 
winds blow over the ridges and | went and bought 
myself a Dryzabone' riding coat. | think | have wanted 
one all my life, but | never got around to getting one 
before and have | been missing out! That coat is a real 
comfort in the cold wind especially when | am riding. 

Anybody with enough money can go and buy all 
sorts of things to wear or use in the bush and the more 
he buys, the sillier he will look. So | am always talking 
about making it yourself and looking Warby and keeping 
a low profile. But, in bad weather you need good stuff 
and this coat is not ostentatious, it is real oldtime 
Aussie stockman style and it belongs in the bush. 

| have been overhauling my sawbuck harness 
again. | use new leather, old leather, redhide and 
webbing, plain iron buckles — some of which I have 
burned in the fire to get rid of the nickle plating — and 
brass buckles. The variety of materials and buckles 
gives an all over patchy effect as if over the years 
replacements have been made with whatever was avail- 
able at the ends of the long dusty stock routes far 
beyond the black stump. 
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Of course everything is properly stitched or laced, 
the harness fits and is regularly greased. There is 
nothing slipshod about it. | do not tie my harness 
together with wire like the farmers and lane-drovers? do. 

The joy of living with pack donkeys is in the sense 
of freedom it gives you. There are all sorts of freedom. 
There is the freedom of wearing old faded working 
clothes and keeping a-low profile which allows you to 
talk to almost anybody and be accepted. If you dress up 
and travel in a Mercedes Benz or on an appaloosa, 
people will be polite to you, but mostly you will be 
treated with reserve. You just don’t belong in the bush. 

And then there is the fun of making it yourself and 
to that extent being free of the rip-off consumer society. 
You know that great feeling of: “I don’t need you sport. | 
can make it myself.” 

| deplore the gaudy colours of today’s camping 
equipment. | know the idea is supposed to be so as the 
helicopter can find you when you are lost, but | can’t 
help thinking that there is a lot of “look at me!” 
included. Anyway you don’t have to be lost for a crop- 
duster to spot you and use your camp for an easy 
beacon and it is no fun to have this lout circling over 
your camp every four minutes for hours and hours! 

Or “sporting shooters” will pick you up with their 
spotlight and have a bit of ‘‘sport’’ with you. Nowadays, 
| use a Paddymade tent. Old Paddy (Pallin), who 
understood the bush, made these tents out of dark 
green unobtrusive japara, but today they are a bilious 
lime green that clashes totally with the environment. So 
| bought some unbleached calico, dyed it black and 
made a tent fly with it. It certainly doesn’t look sports 
store nicey-nicey, but unobtrusive and real, like “the 
black tents of Kedir’’. 

By the way, you have probably always seen metal 
eyelets in tents and tarpaulins and think that you must 
buy eyelets and an eyelet machine if you want to make a 
fly or something. | don’t believe in that nonsense. 
Instead | find a piece of old leather strap at least 11⁄2 
inches wide, cut a piece off it, sew it onto the canvas 
and punch a hole in it to take the rope. And | never 
have the hassle of the eyelet pulling out. 


The surcingle used in America for tying the load 
down with the rope and diamond hitch has a hook at one 
end. As far as | know, this kind is not available in Austra- 
lia. It is easy enough to bend a bit of iron rod into a hook 
and tie it onto the ring at one end of the surcingle. But, | 
thought | would like a wooden hook better and now | 
carve them out of forked sticks and lash them onto the 
rings with redhide. As they are much thicker (although 
lighter) than the iron hooks, they are easier to handle 
and slip a few half hitches over and they do not fray the 
rope like iron does. Besides there is something friendly 
and primitive about a wooden hook you have carved 
yourself that goes with the pack donkey mystique. 

The old-time cocky used to make a splitbag. This he 
did by sewing up the opening in a wheat or potato bag 
and opening the seam in the long side of the bag, but 
leaving the ends of the seam closed. Now he could put 
things in each end of the bag and drape it over the 
cantle of his saddle. He kept it in place by sitting on it. 

But, this bag is really a bit too short for a good 
splitbag and | made one using canvas. It measures 3 ft 9 
inches by 13 inches and 2 inch gussets. | don’t sit on it, 
but tie it to the cropper dee? of my saddle when | go 
shopping. When | travel I tie it to the back of a sawbuck 
(on a donkey) and carry stuff in it that | do not want to 
crush, such as fruit, under a diamond hitch. One day a 
friend gave me two beautifully tanned little goatskins 
and I stitched them onto the topside of the splitbag. It 
looks much better than the horrible green of the 
proofed duck. 

Someday your donkey or your horse is going to 
panic and tangle up in a rope or bit of harness and hold 
it so taut that you can’t free him unless you cut it. Now 
you slip your fancy dagger that you bought in the sports 
store between the animal and the rope and find that 
when you Start sawing away, the point goes into the 
animal! Yes, it might be a great knife for skinning a tiger 
or slaughtering an eland, but you don’t meet up with 
many of them things in the Australian bush, thank God. 
But, for the donkey or horse traveller, the thing is 
bloody useless. 

I use an ordinary bootmaker’s knife. | grind the 
blunt edge down towards the cutting edge (opposite to 
a hunting knife) and the point does not dig into the 
animal, besides the straight edge is much handier for 
cutting a bit of lucerne or chopping onions. You can get 
them for about $3.00 and remember, a $50.00 hunting 
knife is just as easy to lose as a $3.00 bootmaker’s knife. 

The characters you meet when you live with 
donkeys! One young fellow | ran into was condemned to 
death. That was too much, so I said I'll take him when he 
is weaned and he is my pup Torpedo. Tawpie is not 
much on walking in the hot weather so | slung him up on 
a pack and he learned to ride. The donkeys didn’t mind 
at all. 

So there you are. When it is inconvenient to play 
with your donkeys, you can still enjoy them indirectly by 
making gear for them. 


Notes 

1. Dryzabone coats: You must have seen these 
coats in the film The Man from Snowy River. They are 
available from Stock and Station Agencies and cost 
about $100 each in the country now. The Claybourn 
stockman’s raincoat with cape shoulders, which is 
similar, costs about $75.00. 

2. Lane-drovers: In the outback where there are few 
fences the drovers ride wing on the mob (which is an 
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Stockman’s raincoat. 


art) and refer with contempt to people who herd stock in 
fenced lanes and stock routes as ‘‘lane-drovers’’. A 
lane-drover is as different from a real drover as a farmer 
or cocky is from a station manager or a traditional 
squatter. 

3. Dees are letter-D-shaped pieces of metal that 
occur all over the Australian stock saddle. You thread a 
strap through it to buckle things (saddlebag, quartpot, 
monkeystrap breastplate) to the saddle. One occurs 
under the centre of the cantle to buckle on the crupper- 
strap which secures the saddle to the horse’s tail so the 
saddle cannot slip forward. It is seldom used. 


TAILPIECE 


North by 


horse truck 


By Penelope Lea 

We set off north in our horse truck for three months 
— Dave, Tom 4%, Kate 2% and myself — for the first 
winter away from the ACT in all our lives. 

May, 1983 — We decided to travel in the truck, a 6- 
ton tabletop, because of the instant accommodation 
offered by the steel-sided horse float on the back. We 
only had to throw our tarpaulin over the top of the float 
to have a weatherproof 16ft x 8ft living space well up off 
the ground and which we could park anywhere. 

The 12 miles per gallon fuel consumption had to be 
balanced against taking the car, plus a box trailer and 
tent (neither of which we owned), so the truck won and 
has proved its worth. Storage was in the feed locker 
over the cabin and the excess on the floor of the truck. 

Our gear and furniture was all portable, standard 
camping equipment, which could be folded or packed 
away while travelling. This included a two-burner LP gas 
stove, a gas light and a couple of hurricane lanterns. We 
kept as much as possible in cardboard boxes, which 
were easy to pack away and free if they needed to be 
replaced. 

Before we left | stocked up on dry goods — brans, 
muesli, oils, nuts, dried fruit, pasta, flours, seed etc — 
all of which could be turned into meals by adding some 
local produce. It was difficult to calculate for three 
months of wholesome family meals and some things 
(like brans) ran out sooner than the 6 litres of dried fruit. 
Three gallons of muesli lasted five weeks, then we 
went onto porridge (after all, it was supposed to be 
winter, even if the temperature was 20°C!). 

We took only an Esky for cold things, which proved 
adequate for butter, cheese, eggs and milk. Meat was 
only bought occasionally and eaten immediately. A 10kg 
bag of hard wheat was great for dampers and chapatis 
when we ran out of bread, until | was able to make bread 
rolls successfully in the camp oven. 

We packed the chainsaw too and it was invaluable 
for our own camp firewood and also for a good few loads 
of firewood for friends on whose places we camped. 

For bored kids stuck in the truck on wet days 
(Bellingen!), we took a variety of toys and a box of 


computer paper and crayons. These last proved the 
most popular; the toys and cars were almost 
untouched, but we had beautiful works of art to stick up 
inside the truck. 

Self-sufficiency in music was also necessary. We 
took a radio/cassette player with ®ur favourite tapes, 
plus a couple of ABC Playschool tapes for the kids and 
my button accordion. 

Most of May was spent getting from the ACT to 
Queensland for the annual Clydesdale Show at Laidley. 
We were also busy learning how to be efficient, self- 
sufficient gypsies and getting used to the glorious warm 


days and mild nights of the north. 

We found that it took us almost two hours to set up 
or strike camp, so we had to reach our destination by 
mid-afternoon at the latest to avoid having tired, hungry 
children in a half-made camp. 

We camped wherever it was possible to have a fire, 
to save gas. Our hot water service, a 5 gallon tin with a 
handle, sat permanently by the fire for continuous hot 
washing-up, washing or bath water. But, after many 
years sterling service around the house, this suddenly 
rusted through in our third month. A quick trip to the 
Kempsey tip gave us a shiny new one, needing only 
holes to be punched to take the old handle. 

Scenes moved rapidly that May, with trips to Old 
Sydney Town near Gosford and Timbertown at 
Wauchope; dolphins chasing in schools of mullet for the 
fisherman at Crowdy Head (and mullet cooked with 
garlic in the coals for dinner that night!); with dewy 
green and blue mornings at a friend’s farm in the hills 
above Macksville. 

Bellingen was misty, damp, but beautiful, full of 
interesting people and shops and a growing spirit of 
community involvement and doings. Most memorable 
was Broken Head Reserve at Byron Bay, one of only two 
caravan parks where we stayed. We perched on the 
edge of a rainforest, the view from our front door 
stretching down to the beach and out to Cape Byron. 
The walking trails through the rainforest to the beach 
made exciting day trips with picnic lunches. 


Kate, Dave and Tom inside the spacious horse float. 


This bit of sub-tropical rainforest is one of the 
remnants of the Big Scrub, which once covered 75,000 
ha between Byron Bay and Lismore. 

We did make Queensland by the end of May, in time 
to be washed out by torrential rain at Laidley Show- 
ground. So, with everything dank and sodden and the 
floor of our little mobile house smelling of mildew, we 
detoured to Brisbane to dry out and enjoy civilisation for 
a few days. 


Our island block 


Macleay Island, Queensland 
By Lorraine Gregory 

Paul and |, with our nine year old daughter, Kerry, 
moved to our 55 perch block here two years ago. 
Macleay Island is off the coast of Brisbane. Kerry travels 
to school on a nearby island by boat, so her education 
does not suffer because of our isolation. 

Our main reason for moving here was to ‘get away 
from it all’, but we soon found, to our delight that our 
whole life was changed. We’ve stopped eating red 
meat, trees and birds have become very important to 
us, we no longer use insecticides on our plants and we 
are trying to be as self sufficient as possible. 

Some people might say this is impossible on sucha 
small area, so let me tell you what we have 
accomplished so far. 

Our little fibro house was just two squares when we 
first bought it. We have since doubled this to four 
squares, consisting of a family room and two bedrooms. 
Our toilet, bathroom and laundry are outside. We find 
this large enough for the three of us as the climate is so 
warm here that we spend most of our time outdoors. 

Paul is a fisherman, so seafood forms a large part of 
our diet. In fact there is little wastage at all. Seaweed 
and edible fish are given to the chooks and ducks, or we 
bury it in the garden with good results. 

The fowls supply us with eggs and we keep the 
ducks for meat. We are at present raising 36 ducklings. 
We often swap eggs and fish with other people for 
different items. 

We don’t have enough land to produce all our 
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vegetables, but | try to grow all our staples. Potatoes | 
grow in four gallon tins and this works out well as they 
can be placed anywhere. We don’t have frosts, so 
tomatoes are grown all-year-round. Carrots, chokos and 
one or two more green vegetables are all | can manage 
at the moment. 

The hardest part is keeping these vegetables going 
all the year. Considering we rely on tank rainwater plus 
a small 3000 gal dam, we’re not doing too badly. 

We have always made our own jams, pickles, 
sauces and chutneys and this year even managed to 
bottle excess out of our own garden. 

There isn’t any electric power over here. We don’t 
want to run a noisy generator every night (not to 
mention the price of fuel), so a little inventiveness was 
in order. We have LP gas lights in our lounge-kitchen 
and 12 volt lights in our bedrooms, toilet and bath 
house. Our television and radio both run off 12 volts 
which is stored in batteries that are charged every 10 
days with a homemade diesel generator. 

We have a wind generator, also homemade, but it 
only helps charge the batteries when we have strong 
winds. Unfortunately, this is not as often as we had 
hoped, so Paul is working on alow wind generator for 
better efficiency. 

Our house is heated in winter by a pot belly stove 
and | use a wood burning copper to do the washing. The 
refrigerator runs on kerosene and although it has to be 
filled regularly, it has never given us any trouble. 

We made our own solar hot water system, similar to 
the one in Earth Garden 35, and it works very efficiently. 
The latest project is to produce methane gas with which 
we hope to run our lights and gas stove. 

Our life now is happy, rewarding, and exciting and 
we couldn’t go back to the city for anything. | am kept 
busy from dawn till dark, but still find time to do some 
paintings — something | never had time to do in the city. 


energy 
access 


Coonara Woodstove Heater 

From Going Solar, 320 Victoria 
Street, North Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, 3051. Send 3x30c stamps for 
catalogue of energy, agriculture 
and self sufficiency books and 
products. 


Airtight and with glass doors 
and powerful blower fans, the 
Coonara range is now made in 
Australia. There are two free- 
standing models (for 20 square or 
25 square homes), one which sits 
in the fireplace and a fireplace- 
furnace. All may be connected to 
hot water coils or the Beasley 5m 
hot water tank, also sold by 
Going Solar. 


We can survive 

Compiled by Dr Patrick F. 
Howden, booklet, 30 pages. £1.50 
stg from Zion House, Trevallas, 
Cornwall, TR5 OXS, United King- 
dom. Payment to We can survive. 

St Agnes Parish at Trevellas, 
Cornwall, is prepared for survival 
in the event of nuclear or biolo- 
gical war or other natural 
disasters. This is the parish 
survival guide put together by Dr 
Patrick F. Howden, author of 
Ecologistics. 


Self Sufficiency Supplies 


1984 Product Catalogu 


e 


e $2.00 from 256 Darby Street, Newcastle, NSW, 2300. Mail 
order book catalogue is also $2.00 posted, or send $3.00 for 


both. 


From old-fashioned chip water heat- 
ers to kit form solar electric systems 
with battery power banks, this cata- 
logue has all the hardware and tools for 
energy self-reliance. It includes solar 
cells, inverters, control panels, fuse 
boxes, wind generators, gas, kerosene 
or battery refrigerators you can install 
yourself, or the people at Self Suffi- 
ciency Supplies will design, supply 
and install for you, even in remote 


e 


if al =e a 


Lovo low flow showerhead 


LOW FLOW 
SHOWER HEAD 


REGULAR 
SHOWER HEAD 


In a typical 8-minute shower, the 
Lovo only uses 72 litres of water, 
compared with 290 litres using a 
conventional showerhead. 
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e $27.00 posted from Environment 
Equipment (A’asia) Pty Ltd, 12 
Wellington Pde, East Melbourne, 
Victoria, 3002. 

Save water and the energy 
used to heat it with this chrome 
plated solid brass, standard sized 
(% inch BSP) showerhead which 
uses half the usual amount of 
water. You can also push a button 
to stop water while lathering or 
shampooing. 


SMALL FARM FIELD DAY 

Macksville Showground, NSW 
— Saturday, March3. 

We are having a Small Farm 
Field Day organised by the Nam- 
bucca Valley Agricultural Bureau 
and modelled on the successful 
Mudgee Small Farm Field Days. 

(Information from Ron 
Hawkins, Bowraville, NSW.) 


Yeastless breads 


FERMENTED BREAD 
By Philip Nicholas 

Using this method it is possible to make a light 
bread without adding yeast. The bread produced has an 
excellent flavour and texture, good keeping qualities (if 
it lasts!) and is more easily digested than yeasted 
breads. 

The method is beautifully simple and not time-con- 
suming, nor does it demand a long period of time at 
once. The best flour to use is stone or hand-ground 
wholemeal, the fresher the better. Other flours lack the 
necessary vitality. 

Mix up roughly equal quantities of flour and 
lukewarm water (4 cups of flour and 4 cups of water). An 
hour or so later, the mixture should have about 3mm of 
water above the ‘‘sludge’’. Adjust the mixture if neces- 
sary — different types and bands of flour need more or 
less water. 

Leave to stand, covered, for 6 hours, or up to 3 
days! During this period, yeasts and micro-organisms 
naturally present in vital flour start to ferment, giving the 
dough its rising power and making the bread more 
easily digested. The reaction will go faster if the mixture 
is left in a warm place, particularly in winter. The longer 
the mixture is left, the sourer the finished bread will be 
and the faster the bread will rise later. Twelve hours 
soaking gives negligible sourness and a rich grainy 
flavour. Older flours need more warmth and longer 
soaking. 

When you have 30 minutes to spare, add enough 
flour to make a kneadable dough (3-4 cups plus salt, 
herbs, onions, seeds, spices etc to taste). Knead to 
your hearts content, being sure to fold in plenty of air. 
When the dough reahes the right consistency — elastic 
and soft — shape appropriately and put into oiled tins or 
on bun trays to rise. It will need several hours at leas in 
a warm place (blood heat only) to rise sufficiently. A 
sunny position, or a warm climate. 

Bake as for normal bread. buns: 15-20 minutes; 
loaves: up tp 60 minutes t 150°C-200°C (300°F-400°F), 
depending on flour type. 

Using half-pint mugs as ‘‘cups’’, this recipe will fill 2 
2lb tins. Any mixture of different flours, including soy 
flour, may be used. Fermented rye bread is wonderful, 
but be careful not to make it too moist. 

Bread produced by this method has a number of 
special properties which can only be appreciated in the 
eating. It is possible with experience to provide a 
flavour very like that of fresh wheat. 

Without salt or yeast in the bread the natural flavour 
is dominant and delicious. Some saltiness is released 
during the fermentation, so | suggest leaving salt out of 
the first batch and adjusting it as needed in subsequent 
batches. 

The texture of a good bread should be light looking 
and it will double in size during rising, but it is a 
heavybread due to the well-soaked flour. It keeps for 
two weeks, but it never seems to last that long. The 
texture is firm and almost rubbery. It feels good to 
chew. After eating it for a couple of weeks, yeast or 
sourdough breads don’t seem so nice. 

Just to put the case for wild yeasts. Baker’s yeast is 
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quite a refined yeast which only works well within a 
narrow temperature range. It is often used in such 
quantities as to overpower the flavour of the grain. 
Experience suggests that fermented bread has several 
different yeasts that operate at different temperatures. 
The flavour of the bread reflects the seasons. | found 
one of my batches bubbling one cold Tasmanian winter 
morning. Rye grain seems to have natural yeasts more 
suited to colder weather, that’s nature looking after 
people who live in colder climates (where rye comes 
from). 

A few hints: 

e If using really fresh flour, make a sloppy batch and 
don’t knead it. 

e lf you want to make free-standing shapes, rye 
flour will give the dough stiffness. 

e Use better on new baking tins or tins that stick. If 
they still stick, coat the tins with butter, then sesame 
seeds. 

e If your tap water contains chlorine (which can kill 
natural yeasts), let it stand in an open bowl for a few 
hours before you use it. 

e If you’re trying this recipe for the first time, get 
the freshest stoneground flour available. The exact cost 
is offset by the savings on the yeast. Once you know 
how to use this method, the quality of the flour is not so 
important. White flour contains no natural yeasts and is 
really only meant for glue! 

My basic bread contains four ingredients: 

Fresh, clean water 
Freshly ground flour 
Patience 
Understanding 


WHOLE GRAIN RYE BREAD 

This bread is for the experienced breadmaker. The 
quantities of ingredients will vary greatly depending 
upon the flour. It may take several batches to get it right. 

Bread made using this method is full of chewy 
whole grain. The flavour is strong and interesting, being 
a mixture of sweet and sour, coupled with grainy 
aromas. The method is simple and easier than ordinary 
yeasted breads, while being flexible too. The time 
gained in the making is probably lost in the eating, but it 
seems like a fair swap to me! 

Soak 4 cups of rye grain in 4 cups of water. 

Leave soaking, undisturbed, for at least 3 days! 
During this time, some of the grain will rise out of the 
soaking water and begin to sprout. Let It! The sprouted 
grains taste sweet in an otherwise sour bread. 

After this time is up, add 2 more cups of water, 6 and 
a bit cups of rye flour and caraway seeds to taste (they 
improve the flavour and texture without being 
dominant). Mix very thoroughly. The dough produced is 
too sticky and weak in texture to allow proper kneading, 
so when it is well mixed, spoon it into oiled baking tins, 
smoothing and pressing it into shape with a strong 
spoon. 

The bread will actually rise a little (natural fermenta- 
tion) if let in a warm place (or a warm climate). | leave it 
for 12-24 hours at less than blood heat. You may need to 
push a few stray rye shoots back into the loaves before 


baking them. 

Bake slowly, for example at 120°C (250°F) for 2 
hours. A bowl of water under the tins will make the crust 
easier to cut. Bread cut less than 24 hours after baking 
will have a disappointing texture. It keeps very well and 
actually improves over the first week, till it can be cut 
quite thinly. 

This recipe, using half-pint mugs as ‘‘cups’’, fills 2 x 
2lb tins with nearly 10lbs of bread. 

That’s a lot of chewing! 

Philip. 


The Natural Tucker Bread Book 
John Downes, Hyland House, Melbourne, 1983, 
paperback, 128 pages, illustrated, glossary. Price $6.95. 


While | was reading this book there was a baker’s 
strike and people were queuing up for hours to buy “hot 
bread’’. In the same time they could have made their 
own tasty loaves from most of the 60 different bread 
recipes it contains — not 100 per cent rye bread, 
because that is perfection and takes time. John Downes 
is the author of Natural Tucker, now in its second 
edition. 


Most of us are unaware that there are different kinds of 
flour. “My bread is a flop and | followed the directions 
perfectly!” But, the recipe just specified ‘‘flour’’. The term 
flour is used in so many different ways that it is no wonder that 
confusion and frustration exist with any recipe involving it, 
particularly for bread. Worse than this, in Australia flour is 
rarely labelled as being suitable for bread or pastry (or what- 
ever). Even more confusing, flour is often blended so that it is 
supposedly suitable for everything. 


Elderly Europeans used to come into the bakery in 
Melbourne after tasting our 100 per cent rye and exclaim that 
they had not tasted this bread since before World War Il and 
that it reminded them of their childhood. . . today’s rye breads 
are mostly sad imitations of this invigorating and sustaining 
bread. 


One Hundred Per Cent Rye Bread (Schwartzbrot) 

For those who like it, 100 per cent leaven risen rye bread is 
delicious, especially with an appropriate companion such as 
dill pickles or fish. If the rye flour is sifted, removing the 
coarsest bran, a lighter bread will result. Caraway, dill or 
cummin seeds complement this bread and make it more 
digestible. 
750 gm rye flour 
1 teaspon salt 
1-2 teaspoons caraway seeds 

Mix the salt with the flour and seeds and stir in the leaven 
and water. This dough is somewhat different to wheat and can 
be intimidating. It must be slightly sticky and definitely difficult 
to handle. Add a little water if the dough appears too dry. 
Knead for 2 to 3 minutes. Form into one loaf or two small 
loaves. Spread rye flour on the table and roll the loaf in it, 
making sure the top is well dredged. Place in a tin two-thirds 
full or rise in a bowl if you wish. Cover with a damp cloth and 
leave it to rise 4 to 5 hours in summer, 5 to 7 hours in winter. 
Bake at 205°C (400°F) for 1 hour. Untin and bake a further 5 
minutes if you like a well developed crust. 100 per cent rye 
needs at least 12 hours to settle after baking. By mixing 1 
teaspoon of liquid malt extract into the leaven, an even darker 
flavoured and coloured loaf results. 


1% cups water 
3 cups rye leaven 
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Dampers 


When he was about seven-years-old, Toby McLeay 
told his parents he wanted to be an Aborigine when he 
grew up. Now, many years later, he’s done the next 
best thing. Toby is the medical officer for the Uraeuntja 
Health Service at Utopia, about 140km north east of 
Alice Springs, Northern Territory. 

He works there as a ‘‘GP”’ for some 800 Aborigine 
people in the community, living with them and learning 
about their way of life. Toby makes this damper every 
few days. This time the desert setting was not in 
Australia, but in Algeria, by the side of a sand dune near 
Amguid in the northern Sahara. 


DESERT DAMPER 
1 kg wholemeal flour 
1 tablespoon baking powder 
pinch salt 
water as needed 

Mix it all up in a pot, or whatever you have, suchas a 
plastic bag, groundsheet or pillowcase. Toby used a 
saucepan. 

Add water until you get the right dryish, doughy 
consistency. Take out a ball of dough, flatten it and let it 
rise for a few minutes. Drop it in the fire ashes and rake 
ashes over the damper to exclude air. Leave for 25-30 
minutes, then knock to see if the damper sounds 
“hollow”. Or poke in a splinter of wood; it’s done if the 
splinter comes out clean from the damper. 


Fire notes: Start your fire well before mixing, so that 
you will have plenty of hot ashes. Ideally, the hot coals 
should have turned into white-hot ashes before you 
cook. Scrape out a flat surface where you will drop the 
damper. 

Sahara version: We didn’t have any wholemeal so we 
used a processed flour we’d bought in Marrakech, 
Morocco and sachets of baking powder (sodium bicar- 
bonate) from Algeria. Our fire coals and ash came from 
desert thorn trees. Self-raising flour may be used. 

Toby reckoned the damper he made was a bit 
‘“‘gluggy’’ because of the white flour. The rest of us had 
nothing to say, our mouths were full of damper — so 
warm and fresh — and peach jam and we were thinking 
of home, so far away! Toby’s damper is basic, it takes a 
few minutes to mix and you don’t really need any 
cooking utensils. 


BUSHMAN’S DAMPER 

A Bushman’s recipe, which some people swear by 
and others swear at. Make a hole in some flour in a 
ration bag, pour in a quart pot of boiling water and stir it 
with a stick until you have a lump of dough, which you 
lift out from the surrounding flour, slightly flatten and 
bake in the ashes. 

Note. A more luxurious way to mix it is to take off 
your leather leggings and mix it on that, or a piece of 
bark. 

Hint from S.R. 


A MORE MODERN DAMPER 

1% Ibs of flour; a little salt; 2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
of tartar; 1 teaspoon of carbonate of soda (baking soda); 
enough buttermilk, milk or water to make a fairly stiff 
dough. Knead lightly and cook in a camp oven over the 
bottom of which flour has been thickly sprinkled. This 
may of course, be cooked in the ashes, if you are 
camping out with no camp oven. 

Alison Field. 

From our copy of The Kookaburra Cookery Book, 
Adelaide, 1929. 


OVEN DAMPER 

We found this recipe written out on a loose sheet of 
paper in our copy of The Commonsense Cookery Book 
(1941 edition), with a letter from ‘‘Girlie’’ addressed to 
“Dear V’’! 
2 cups Self-raising flour 
2 teaspoons icing sugar 
2⁄2 teaspoons butter 
1% level teaspoons salt 
good 3⁄4 cup of milk and water 

Rub butter into mixed dry ingredients and add milk, 
quickly mix the dough and pound and knead it a bit. 
Make it into a round loaf or put it into a loaf tin. Brush top 
with milk. | always grease tin with butter and jab fork 
marks here and there over top. 

Bake in hot oven, 350°F (180°C) for about 20-30 
minutes. Knock to test. 


The Harvest Cookbook 
Recipes and reflections from Harvest Vegetarian 
Restaurant. 
Mark Pearson, Harvest Publishing, Sydney, 1983, 
large format paperback, 109 pages, illustrations by Kath 
Veel. Price $9.95 (hardback $14.95). 


Relax! 

Almost nothing 
gets me so uptight 
as being given the 
order to relax. But 
4 yet I know that 
$ need at times — 
there’s the experi- 
ence of a hundred 
muscles tensing to 
slice one little 
carrot! 


Cook and publisher, Mark Pearson shows creative 
talent in layout, artwork, typography, writing style and 
his rich vegetarian dishes in this very distinctive and 
original Australian book. He supplies formula, method, 
variations, thoughts and haiku-like poems, then asks 
you, the cook and reader, to improvise and create. The 
sketches by Kath Veel of details from Breugel paintings 
add to the flavour. 

Patés 
Vegetarian pates are based on the traditional dips like the 


Lebanese Hummus and Indian Dahl. Once the concept is 
familiar they offer an endless opportunity for experimentation. 
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They are delicious with all sorts of leftovers thrown in! 


Serving 

You can serve pates in a communal dish and dip in with 
Lebanese flat bread, corn chips or crackers. They are good 
spread on wholemeal bread or Chinese cabbage leaves. You 
can roll them up in lettuce, bake them in filo pastry and pour 
them hot over pasta or grains. 


Method 

Cook bean or pulse with salt until soft. Drain. Throw every- 
thing in the electric blender. Use old wooden spoon to mix. 
Store sealed in the refrigerator. They keep well, except for 
pates with cream, which may only last two or three days. 

Note: All pates have garlic, salt, lemon juice and oil. 
Formula 
2 cups pulse or bean 
1 cup vegetable or fruit or nut 
sprinkle herb or spice (ground) 
2 tablespoons cream or sour cream or yoghurt or tahini 
1 large clove garlic — crushed 
¥Y teaspoon salt 
¥% lemon-lemon juice 
2-3 tablespoons oil: vegetable or peanut or olive 

Measurements here are for filling 24 of a blender, and are 

approximate. You'll have to keep tasting. If mixture is too thick 
for your blender add a little more oil. 


Pate Variations — follow the formula 

Lentils and: 

1. fried onion + cumin 

1. boiled, drained spinach + rosemary 

3. fried onion + rind from one lemon + coriander + sour 
cream 

4. fried mushrooms and onions + nutmeg + coriander + 
pepper 

5. Fried onion + curry powder. 

Chick Peas + Tahini (Hummus) and: 

1. peanut butter (3 tablespoons) + sour cream + extra oil 

2. lemonrind + cummin + tahini 

3. boiled or balked pumpkin + nutmeg + coriander + 1 tea- 
spoon honey 


Food pas¢ 


By Richard & Sagung Tumman 
BALINESE TOM 

This delicacy is really suited to people in sub- 
tropical areas with access to fresh young green banana 
leaves. The central rib of the banana leaf is cut out, 
leaving the two long remaining halves in which the food 
may be neatly wrapped, holding the ends together with 
a toothpick. 

Banana leaves can withstand quite high 
temperatures when green in steaming, baking, on a 
barbecue plate or in the hot coals of a fire. 

* Mince meat, fish or bean shoots (if meat or fish is 
not desired) to half the weight of dessicated coconut, 
say 250gms-500gms. 

2 finely chopped onions. 

4cloves of garlic, crushed. 

Parsley or chopped celery to suit. 

2 or 3 beaten eggs. 

If available a twig or two of new tamarind leaf tips 
does wonders, especially for fish. 

Mix ingredients raw and place a half cupful for each 
wrapping of banana leaf, securing at the top with a 
toothpick. Sambal can be added if desired. 

Steam for half an hour. The banana packs can be 
stored in the fridge for up to two weeks. Reheated when 
required. 


PAWPAW FLOWERS 

Eating pawpaw flowers seems to be restricted to 
the eastern part of Indonesia and some of the peoples 
of Java. It is something of an acquired taste, but is used 
as an inhibitor of malaria, and has an extremely bitter 
taste. 

The pawpaws on our own trees never mature. They 
are plucked for cooking, with care taken to allow them 
to stand for an hour or two to allow the viscous white 
sap to dissipate. Stalks and stalklets are discarded to 
the compost heap and the flowers are fried in a hot 
frypan or wok with a little oil, diced bacon and a good 
hot sambal. 

They really have to have the sambal, so if you don’t 
enjoy hot food, they aren’t recommended. It’s 
important to mix the sambal in with the flowers and fry 
them together. Be warned, once the taste is acquired, 
you won’t be afraid to knock on the door of the house 
with the big flowering pawpaw out the front. 


SAMBAL 

Having mentioned the dreaded sambal, we couldn’t 
bypass the recipe for a real sambal. Chillies need those 
few extras to bring out their worth as a decorative hardy 
shrub as well as a fine food additive. 

A small 250gm jar of sarnbal will last forever in the 
fridge — but it has a limited life span in that form in our 
household. 

Personal taste is the big factor, of course, in how 
many birds eye chillies you wish to incorporate in your 
sambal. The ‘‘hotness”’ is directly proportional to the 
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number of chillies in the brew. 

The primary constituent is terasi, as the 
Indonesians call it. The Malays call it belacap and all 
Chinese shops will have it for sale under that name. We 
call it shrimp paste, a term that does nothing to make 
you realise what preparation and processing goes into 
making shrimps into belacap. It comes as an almost 
black, pungent smelling block and should be fried with 
respect as it gives off ammonia gas in literally 
breathtaking quantities if you fry too large a piece. 

Other constituents are, to 25gms of belacap: 

One small tomato. 

One small onion. 

3-4 cloves garlic. 

These ingredients are crushed and ground along 
with the desired number of chillies. Fry the belacap ina 
hot wok or frypan and add the other ingredients. Frying 
takes just a few minutes. The sambal can then be stored 
and presented as a condiment, used in desired 
quantities with any dish, or added when cooking other 
dishes. All the ingredients can be varied according to 
individual taste. 

In eastern Indonesia, lemon juice and rind is added. 
Belacap is the stock in a good sambal, remember it is 
quite salty, so use it sparingly. It has definite 
advantages for inhibiting the common cold, which 
Sagung has proved many times over and, of course, it 
clears the sinuses. It’s suited to rice dishes, especially 
good Australian long grained rice. 


DRYING TOMATOES 
By Marjorie Spear 

Recently | had a glut of big sized cherry tomatoes. 
The weather was hot and sunny so | cut them in half and 
laid them on Gladwrap (cut side up). The plastic sheet 
was on old trays which were placed on a sunny patio. 

At night the trays were moved under cover as we 
have very heavy overnight dew. The secret of good 
drying is to cover the tomatoes with bird netting which | 
use extensively to protect my mulberries, mandarins 
and so on from the birds. Bird netting can be used again 
and again. It also protects the drying tomatoes from 
flies and other insects. 

When the tomatoes were partially dried | shook 
them off the trays on to the bird netting, where they 
continued to dry under cover. At night | just gathered up 
the netting and put the bundle under cover and out 
again to sun next day. Result: A7 dried tomatoes, get a 
few from a friend and plant them; they grow easily. Here 
| have to eradicate the small cherry tomato bushes as 
they tend to take over. The big ones are just as hardy 
and better eating. 


VEGETABLE FLAPJACKS 


3 large carrots 
3 medium sized potatoes 
1 onion 
salt, pepper, chopped thyme, parsley 
Y cup wholemeal flour 
3 eggs 
Ye cup milk 
Peel and grate vegetables. Mix together with other 
ingredients. 
Lightly oil frying pan. Heat. Drop tablespoons of the 
mixture into pan. Cook until browned on both sides. 
Delicious with salad. Makes about 12. 


Elizabeth Avery, Beaudesert, Queensland. 


Balancing the books 


By Rod Cliff 
The financial management of a food co-op 
and some useful accounting records 

The successful operation of a community-based 
enterprise, such as a food co-op, can be improved and 
maintained by paying attention to certain aspects of the 
business that can be summarised in a few simple 
figures. 

If these are collected from the organisation as it is 
operated by the members and organisers there should 
be no interference with the aims and running of the food 
co-op and no danger of a bureaucracy where the ‘“‘tail 
wags the dog’”’. 

What you need to know for financial management of 
a food co-op: 

(1) How much money is given as shares to the 

organisation (if any). 


(2) Any money /ent to the organisation. 

(3) Cash — the bank balance. 

(4) The value of stocks. 

(5) Who owes you money — the debtors. 

(6) Who you owe money to — creditors (for 
supplies). 


Keeping accounts for a food co-op 

As you are not here to run an office, but to 
distribute food and really need to check figures to 
continue the food supply, then the essence is to keep 
records and accounts simple. 

In the early stages, accounts and record of money 
transactions need only be few; cash received by the 
organisers from members is recorded and suppliers 
can be paid by cheque or money order. There will be 
little owing and hardly any cash left after the order has 
been done and distributed. 

A bank account is useful, even if in the beginning it 
is only a savings book account in the names of the 
organisers. Put a// your money received from members 
and pay all suppliers through it. The account then 
becomes a sound record of your activities that is kept 
basically by the bank’s record system. This will save 
you work and will mean that only supplementary 
records will need to be kept by your co-op. 

When the organisation gets bigger, an account in 
the name of aclub or society can be opened. Here again 
the banking system may be used to hold your records; 
deposits into your account and pay all suppliers by 
cheques from your book. The bank statement showing 
your transactions as they occur over a period of time 
will add to this information. 

Suppliers should send invoices, either with goods 
or afterwards and these can be used as part of your 
accounting records system. By noting the date received 
and the result of the check of goods supplied against 
the invoice description (that is, did you get what you 
ordered and was it at the agreed price?), valuable 
information is added at a relevant point, that is the 
invoice. 

Include the date paid and cheque number to give a 
full picture of the transaction and store it away in an 
invoice-holding folder for a while. You can also deal with 
freight dockets in this way and any irregular bills, such 
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as repairs to scales and so on. 

When a shop distribution system comes into 
operation and runs for any length of time a number of 
commercial style arrangements is likely to develop to 
enable the food co-op to operate in an efficient, 
businesslike manner. In our experience, things begin to 
happen: suppliers tend to extend credit through the 
regular buying of goods and constant adjustments to 
invoices and deliveries. 

You will have running accounts with the suppliers 
and you have to keep on top of what is happening. Co- 
op members may take out foodstuffs and not pay in 
cash but book it up in their names and settle at a later 
date. 

A record book, preferably signed by each customer 
in their name, should keep a reasonable record of these 
transactions. Information on those people who owe 
money to the food co-op is useful in a weekly summary 
of transactions. At the Elands food co-op, this weekly 
summary of transactions contained the following: 

(1) Cash takings and bankings. 

(2) Any cash payment for foodstuffs. 

(3) Expenses for the week, such as freight, 

transport and bagging. 

(4) Total of debtors, those who owe money to the 
co-op. 

Along with the bank account statements, cheque 
book and a good idea of unpaid invoices, this is all that 
is really needed to run, week to week, a food co-op with 
a turnover of $25,000 per annum. 

In summary then, to run a food co-op in this way you 
will need the following basic records: 

(1) Order book to record goods to be purchased 
from suppliers and a folder to store the invoices. This 
order book should contain: 

e the name of the supplier; 

e date ordered; 

e promised delivery date; 

e list of items ordered, quantity and quoted price. 

(2) Bank account statements and cheque book 
stubs to keep track of the cash level. 

(3) A journal for recording financial events as they 
occur, with space at the back to record assets required, 
such as weighing scales and calculators. 

(4) Debtors book, to record alphabetically what 
members have on credit from the co-op. 

(5) Weekly summary of transactions, including any 
cash payments for food and expenses, not to be found 
through the bank account. 

Getting more useful financial information 

From week to week these basic records will get you 
by very well, but more than this will be needed to runa 
food co-op on a month to month and year to year basis. 
This will mean mainly stock. Your organisation must 
have an accurate and reasonably efficient means of 
arriving at the value of its stock. This means 
stocktaking: by listing items, their quantity and general 
condition the value can be found, either from your 
invoices or your selling prices. 

The value of stock as a total is most useful at a cost 
price, thatis, what it cost you to buy it. It may be difficult 


How to construct a balance sheet for your food co-op: an example 


BALANCE SHEET, as at: 


Assets: Cash at the bank 
Stock of goods at cost price 
sub total 
Debtors for money owed to the food co-op 
sub total 
Fixtures and equipment bought for long- 
term use 
TOTAL ASSETS 
The other side: Capital — put in by members 
Liabilities: Loans from members or others 
Creditors — money owed to suppliers 
sub total 
Accumulating surplus or deficit: 
Surplus at June 30, 1982 from co-op operations 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 
Surplus from co-op business over 3 months, 
June 30 to September 30, 1982 
TOTAL 


30 June 1982 


+ increase 
— decrease 
30 September 1982 over 3 months 
$ $ $ 
1,000 1,100 +100 
2,000 2,200 + 200 


3,000 3,300 
200 200 


3,200 3,500 


300 300 


$3,500 $3,800 $3,800 


500 
200 
550 


500 
200 
400 


1,100 1,250 


2,400 2,400 


150 


$3,500 $3,800 


*This figure is found by 3,800— 3,650 = 150 


to go back to an invoice for every item, so if you can find 
the total stock value from prices used to distribute to co- 
op members, then you must deduct your operating 
markup. For example: 


Stock total $2,400 
Cost orice + markup Z 120 * 100= $2,000 

ost price + markup ie stock value 
100% + 20% wio 


This value of stock at cost can be used to draw out 
other useful information for food co-op organisers. 
Adding this stock to the cash held at the bank at the 
time of stocktaking will give you the total funds usually 
available to run the co-op. 

These are the main working assets of the 
organisation. They can change their form rapidly, by the 
sale of stock, which becomes cash in the bank, or by 
buying goods, which reduces the cash. 

These figures can be included in a set of balances 
relating to the co-op business and give more useful 
information. This comes through a balance sheet 
prepared at stocktaking time and can show whether the 
organisation is growing by making a surplus, or 
declining by trading at a deficit. This is shown over a 
period of time, such as three months, and can be 
compared with previous balance sheets for the 
organisation at different points in time. 


A simple accounting calculation like these balance 
sheet comparisons done during stocktaking can give 
useful information to anyone responsible for running a 
food co-op. The balance sheet lists the financial 
information that can be found, such as bank balances 
and creditors and by finding the total assets (here 
$3,500) and the total capital, loans and creditors at the 
same date ($1,100) you have the surplus (profit) made by 
the co-op over the time it has been in operation. 

The assets show what you have done with the 
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surplus: put it into stocks, held it in cash, ‘lent’ some 
to your debtors, or bought equipment, etc. It is, of 
course, an amount of money, but not necessarily cash 
you can put your hands on (because you may have used 
it up by buying an asset). Herein lies the joy and the 
danger of having a ‘‘surplus’’ that co-op members can 
use. If it is decided to spend it on something worthwhile 
that does not necessarily earn money, such as building 
extensions or a continuation of a famine relief 
organisation, it drains cash out of the operation and you 
may have liquidity problems. 

The question of liquidity comes to be important in 
any ongoing business-like activity. Can the co-op turn 
its stocks into cash and pay its outstanding suppliers 
before buying more goods to distribute to members? In 
our example, the working capital of $3,500 (at 
September 30) contains a cash balance of $1,100 to pay 
only $550.00 owed to suppliers, so everything would run 
smoothly in purchase and supply. There is no liquidity 
problem in this co-op. 

Yet things can easily change. If, for example, .the 
debtors — people who buy food from the co-op — do 
not pay up regularly, then the debtor’s figure in the 
balance sheet will increase from $200.00 and start to eat 
into your cash balance. If it goes too far, then it 
becomes difficult to pay suppliers (creditors) on time 
and they may start to withhold supplies. 

All these balances, cash, stocks, debtors and 
creditors, are inter-connected. Your co-op has to 
decide what level of debtors is acceptable. Don’t forget 
you are lending money to members when you take on 
debtors, so at Elands we keep it to 1% of annual sales. 

The surplus for Sept 30, 1982 in our example is a 
calculation found by taking total assets ($3,800) and 
deducting the current value of capital, loans and 
creditors, plus the surplus up to the last balance sheet 
($3,650). This $150.00 surplus for the three months 


Acelebration outside the Elands food co-op shop. 


between June 30 and Sept 30 shows how the operation 
has grown. An increase in surplus means the co-op is 
on the up, whereas a deficit is a downturn. 

Note that this surplus bears no relation to what 
happens to the cash in the bank. In this example the 
cash has increased by $100.00 and stock value by 
$200.00, ie assets increase by $300.00, but on the other 
side the creditors are up by $150.00. The co-op has 
stocked up, increased its debts and put its surplus into 
cash and stocks. This is what usually happens in a 
growing business, until it is decided to buy more fixed 
assets and equipment. 

Any surplus or deficit calculated by this simple 
means of a balance sheet can be used to give 
information about the business. For example, if the 
surplus for three months ($150.00) is related to the value 
of the goods sold in that period, taken from the weekly 
summary sheet (say $3,000), then: 


surplus x 100 = 150 x 100 =5% 


sales 3000 (percentage of surplus 
to sales) 


Changes in this percentage from one time to 
another can be compared. Any sudden increase or 
decrease must have a reason, such as an increase in 
operating expenses, a rise or fall in sales turnover, or 
changes in price markup or cost. You have to refer to 
the weekly summary of transactions to find out what is 
going on. 

One further useful comparison takes the stock 
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figure and relates this to the sales turnover. At the 
present level of sales per week, how long would it take 
to clear the existing stocks? For example 3 months’ (12 
weeks) sales of $3,000, so: 

stock value = $2,200 


Weekly 250 approx 9 weeks sales held in 
sales stock 

Reducing the weeks of sales in stock from 9 to (say) 
8 means less cash is tied up in stocks, less storage 
space is needed and can be worthwhile if there is no 
loss of sales or service to members. 

By looking at the management and operation of a 
food co-op in financial terms it should be possible for 
organisers and for members to improve what they do 
and to appreciate the possibilities and limitations of the 
organisation in which they have become involved. 

More detailed accounting and financial 
management is possible than the simple balance sheet 
approach. 

Income and expenditure calculations may be made 
using accumulated sales, purchases and expenses 
through a profit and loss account. The question is 
whether it is worthwhile for the co-op to do it, as it 
definitely takes more time. Elands food co-op does this, 
but it looks to be an exercise that would be made easy 
with some micro computer technology. 


Rod Cliff wrote about the early days of the Elands 
food co-op and the financial aspects of starting and 
organising a co-op in Making the co-op work (Earth 
Garden 40, pages 24-28). 


Build a shadehouse 


By Marja Fitzgerald 


For those who have limited water, hot summers, 
frost in winter and animals who are vegie thieves, 
here’s a possible solution for growing your vegetables 
all year round. 

Build yourself a shadehouse or bush-house and 
grow your food plants in 10 inch pots. 

My greenhouse, 11ft x 14ft, cost about $50.00 to 
build — the cost of the shadecloth and pig-wire. | 
scrounged all the other materials and perhaps you can 
too. 

The shadecloth has enabled last summer’s 
Capsicums to live through the winter and so provide a 
constant supply of plants since early spring. | could 
start seedlings much earlier than in the open, so! gota 
good start with eggplants and tomatoes. 

The shadehouse plants are easy to care for. Evenin 
very hot weather they only need watering every second 
day and 10 gallons does the lot, which is: 33 of 10 inch 
pots, 7 of 12 inch pots and 17 of 6 inch pots. In the 6 inch 
pots | raise trees from seed and also cuttings. The 
larger pots are my vegie garden and provide all our 
vegies except onions, potatoes and garlic. 

In winter | have no shadecloth over the top, leaving 
the roof open to trap lots of sunlight. In winter it is 
considerably warmer and less windy inside the green- 
house. In summer it is considerably cooler. This 
climate-modifying effect, reducing excessive heat and 
cold, is its biggest advantage. 

The biggest disadvantage was the effort of building 
the shadehouse, but perhaps, as it was the first building 
| designed and built myself, it was harder for me than it 
may be for you. Steve’s nearly as proud of my green- 


house as | am though a few chauvinist-type men who 
have seen the finished product simply refuse to believe 
l built it! 

The main experimental design feature in my green- 
house is the south wall. It is made of sacks sewn 
together with a sacking needle and string and makes a 
warmth trap in winter when the roof is open, as well as 
considerably reducing the force of our fairly frequent 
southerlies. 

As well, | attached a low wall of sacking (about 21 
inches high) around the other three sides to help hold in 
the warmth in winter. 

The long side (14ft) is oriented to the north and not 
covered with shadecloth; it just has the low sacking wall 
(as well as pig-wire to keep out the animals). This allows 
free access to our bees for pollination. The east and 
west walls are covered with 50 per cent shadecloth, 
which breaks the wind and helps hold in the warmth in 
winter, but only cuts down a little on sunshine, as most 
sun comes from above and the north. 

As the weather warmed up, | attached 80 per cent 
shadecloth across the roof, which reduced the heat 
considerably. 

Materials used a 
6 posts, 10ft 6ins long (scrounged from dead and 
fallen trees 
5 braces of varying lengths, about 4ins diameter, also 
scrounged 
3 posts, 4ft 6ins long) 
3 posts, 3ft Bins long) 
2 poles, 4ft 6 ins for gate) 
1 tomato stake for gate 


} — all from dead trees 


a oy AWG Inn 
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Partly-completed shadehouse showing details of construction. 


3 thick planks about 12ins long (scrounged rough 
planks; various sources) 

10 brace-holders, 4ft x 3ins x %in 

50ft pig-wire (probably chicken wire would do instead) 

fencing wire (plain) 

sump oil from garage 

inner-tube rubber for post-top protectors 

shadecloth 

3in coach screws 

Procedure 

After saving the six main posts from dead trees, | 
sump-oiled them. Then, as our soil is fearfully rocky, | 
only dug the holes 2ft 3ins deep. Steve helped carry the 
posts and held them while | rammed in the earth and 
rocks. This is the only operation where a second person 
is needed. 

Next | sump-oiled the braces and brace-holders, 
drilled holes (with hand-drill) through the holders and 
the posts at a height of 3ft 6ins and attached the holders 
with coach screws. 

| measured each brace (I had deliberately cut them 
a little long, to make sure of an exact fit) by resting it on 
one of the holders against the post and marking where it 
would touch the other post above the brace-holder. | 
sawed it off at this point. Then | put it in position, letting 
it rotate till it rested comfortably. 1%ins from each end, 
on the side, | made across, to drill a hole that would be 
horizontal when | replaced the brace. Through the holes 
| threaded fencing wire which went round thepost, this | 
twisted tight with fencing pliers. 

From an old inner-tube | made little ‘‘hats’’ for each 
of the six upright posts and nailed them on to prevent 
water entering cracks and rotting the posts. 

Next step was attaching the pig-wire. | twisted it 
around the first post with pliers and used fencing 
strainers to strain each second wire, then stapled the 
wires at each post. You may not need pig-wire if you 
don’t have animals which might attempt to enter the 
greenhouse — but our cows roam around the outside 
and would /ove to get in! 

The south wall was the next step. To sew enough 
sacks for the 14ft x 8ft wall used 20 assorted chaff and 
dairy meal sacks. Wire for the wall and the shadecloth 
came next. | attached the wire just under the rubber 
hats all around the perimeter and a wire across the 
middle. The sack wall was attached to the southern 
side, then the low sacking wall around the other three 
sides was attached to the pig-wire. The east and west 
wall shadecloth came next. Like the south sack wall, 
these were attached to the fence wire at the top of the 
posts and the pig-wire in the middle and at the bottom. 
A sacking needle and string works well for this job. 
Note: The edge of the shadecloth where there is no 
selvage needs to be doubled over to prevent fraying. 


The posts for the two highest planks were sump- 
oiled next, then the planks. The highest plank, 3ft from 
the ground, goes closest to the south wall. I left 14ins of 
space between the wall and the edge of the plank so | 
could get behind it, as well as at least 15 each end. The 
posts went in 18ins, three posts for each plank. | put in 
the two outside posts first and used a piece of string, 
stretched between them, to make sure that the middle 
post went in at the right height. Then | drilled a hole 
through the plank and post at each post and bolted 
plank with a coach-screw into each post. The second 
plank followed the same procedure, though it was a foot 
lower. With the lowest plank, though, | slacked out and 
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propped it up with bricks and olive oil tins. 

The gate was the final touch. My gate is crude, but 
keeps the cows out and it was quick to make — | was 
getting quite impatient by this time. | filed a groove, 3ins 
from the end of a pole, twisted wire around it and 
around the gate post about 1ft 9ins from the ground. In 
to the other gate post | inserted a 3in coach-screw with 
2ins protruding, to rest the gate post upon. 

Another coach-screw went above the pole, to 
prevent naughty noses (cows) lifting it. As an extra 
precaution | attached leather thonging to the pole which 
threads a fence staple then hooks onto a nail. 

To the pole | attached pig-wire and another pole on 
the bottom. The tomato stake | attached vertically (with 
wire through drilled holes, as in the braces) to give 
some rigidity at the fastening end and allow it to stand 
(mostly) upright when left open. 

Whether my greenhouse would keep tender plants 
safe in really severe frosts | don’t know. Here in north- 
ern NSW, on the eastern slopes, frosts are not too 
severe and my plants thrived through winter. 

| hope this will give some ideas to people with little 
water and a severe climate, also those with kangaroo 
problems as the pig-wire keeps out kangaroos. Good 
luck with your shadehouse gardening! 

My general purpose potting mix 

By volume 

45% compost 

10% spent pots (or soil) 

20% aged sawdust 

20% sand 

4% wood ash or charcoal pieces 

1% mixture of chook manure (aged) or blood and 
bone, with feathers, hair clippings, dolomite and rock 
phosphate. Note: The feathers and hair are for slow- 
release nitrogen. 

P.S. We had a heavy hailstorm a week ago which 
took the roof off our calf-house, but the shadehouse 
remained intact and the plants undamaged! 


Garden mulching fertiliser 
By Liz Lewis 


Every autumn we clean out the chook run and duck 
house and spread a 9 inch layer of fresh sawdust from 
the local sawmill (free). 

By the spring this has changed from its fresh 
Orange colour to a rich dark brown and is a friable 
dressing for the gardens. During the winter we add to 
this organic waste from the house, weeds from the 
gardens, wet hay from the paddocks, straw from the 
sheep shed — and of course the ducks and chooks add 
their own donation. 

The fattening roosters go down to the duck house 
to kick the mixture around so that we don’t get a sodden 
trampled mess. 

The plants love it. Usually it goes on the flowers and 
herbs as a mulch which gradually gets incorporated into 
the soil. We dig it straight into the vegie garden and 
plant immediately. 

The sawdust has had six months to break down and 
prevents the chook manure from burning the plants. 
After the spring cleanout, the pens are refilled with 
sawdust for the summer and the whole thing is repeated. 


Grape pickers in our vineyard at Wattiparinga — April, 1952. 


Autumn in the vineyard 


By Maggy Ragless 

Periods of coolness extend as the height of summer 
is passed and the dewy nights grow longer. A whole 
harvest can be lost overnight if there is heavy rain this 
late in the season. 

Hail can slice the leaves and cut the berries which 
are packed tightly into swelling bunches. Birds and 
bees also play havoc at this time of the year, initially, 
perhaps innocently to seek shade in the leafy coolness, 
but they are unable to resist a ‘‘tasting’’ while they are 
there. Bees and other nectar-drinking insects are quick 
to find the weeping berries. 

In a small vineyard or from a few household vines 
the gardener is lucky to gather any grapes at all, unless 
the bunches are bagged in old netting bags or paper 
bags, which may slow up the ripening process. Do not 
use plastic bags as the berries will simply go rotten, 
they still have to breathe! 

All sorts of schemes have been tried in our vineyard 
through the years to keep the birds away. However, it is 
usually the vines on the edge of the vineyard and the 
most exposed berries that are picked off first. 

The longer the grapes can stay on the vines the 
better, as the sugar content of the juice will measure 
higher on the floating hydrometer. A late variety like our 
doradillos toughen their skins against the weather, 
having captured the summer shade from pink to a 
golden tan. To ensure this quality to our customers, we 
leave the grapes as late in the season as possible 
before picking. Should they be going rotten, we turn the 
bunches upside down and pick the bad berries out. Of 
course it is a messy job and one ends up smelling like a 
winery! 

By now the canes are stiff and woody. They have 
the strength to support the increasing weight of grapes 
without the help of the tendrils which have hardened 
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like wire. 

Picking the grapes is the celebration of the year in 
the vineyard. Grape pickers are usually an interesting 
bunch of people, young and old, with a variety of experi- 
ences to be shared and exchanged around a vine and its 
shelter during ‘‘smoko’’. Armed with light snips and two 
buckets they begin picking soon after sunrise as the 
grapes appear fresh and seem fuller after the night’s 
dew. 

The home winemaker wants the grapes early so as 
to have most of the day to tramp them down and if they 
are going to a winery there could be a long wait as other 
loads are weighed-in. As the day warms up, wreathes of 
vine leaves are twisted into shape and placed on the 
heads of those not wearing hats to make them feel 
cooler. Some pickers bring their lunch wrapped in vine 
leaves to keep it cool. Grape leaves make a cooling 
table decoration, although they are inclined to go limp if 
itis too hot. 

In the vine growing areas of South Australia, the 
southern vales open the season with a ‘‘bushing 
festival’? and where the German influence is still strong 
in the Barossa Valley there is a festival with various 
grape-picking competitions. 

Since 1846 there has been a Wine Show in South 
Australia. An oenology (study of wine-making) course 
has been conducted at Roseworthy Agriculturcal 
College, gaining national importance in the industry 
since the 1890s. | hope this series of articles has given 
you some idea of the problems and pleasures of a vine- 
yard and the inspiration to go on for another cycle of 
seasons. 

This completes a series of four articles by Maggy 
Ragless on the seasons in the vineyard. Winter was in 
Earth Garden 38, Spring Earth Garden 39, Summer in 
Earth Garden 40. 


eal potatoes 
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A staple and a mainstay since they were introduced 
to Europe, potatoes today are among the most 
exploited, over-processed foods. You can buy them 
canned, frozen, “‘‘instant’’ mashed, as salty crisps, 
dehydrated slices and scallops, as well as taking away 
“chips with everything” from fast food shops. 

Real potatoes are still around. Grow them in your 
own garden, or buy them to cook yourself. They will 
warm you and fill you up and contain a good amount of 
vitamin C and minerals like sulphur and potassium — 
and much less carbohydrate than you would think (less 
than in rice, pasta or bread). 

Most of these valuable nutrients are contained ina 
thin layer just under the skin of the potato, so cook them 
in their skins, or peel them as thinly as possible. The 
skins slip off easily after cooking if you really don’t want 
to eat them, leaving the food values intact. 

Potatoes are tastier when fresh. They lose vitamin 
C through long storage and vitamin C, B vitamins and 
minerals if they are cooked too long, especially in 
water. 

Spuds are nice steamed, boiled, mashed, baked, 
stuffed, fried, in omelettes, added to soups, stews and 
casseroles or used to make your own super French 
fries. Kids like the rich orange colour of boiled 
pumpkins and potatoes mashed together. The 
combination of milk and potatoes in mashed potatoes 
makes more protein. 

When shopping choose firm potatoes, reasonably 
clean, with no green patches or shoots. Store them ina 
cool, dark place. Heat will soften them and make them 
sprout — plant them if it’s a variety that you like. 

New potatoes, especially ‘‘baby’’ ones should be 
only lightly scrubbed before boiling in their skins. New 
potatoes won’t keep long because their skins are thin, 
so dig them freshly or buy them when you want them. 
Larger new potatoes are good for salads and cooked 
dishes in which they need to be sliced because they 
keep their shape. Don’t bake new potatoes. 

Choose large, floury o/d potatoes for soups and for 
baking in their jackets. Allow 2kg of potatoes for 3-4 
people. 
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NEW POTATOES IN THEIR SKINS 

This is the best way to cook baby, new potatoes, 
especially if they are fresh from the garden. Scrub dirt 
off lightly and place in boiling, salted water with a sprig 
of mint. Cook 15-20 minutes (according to size). Drain, 
sprinkle with chopped mint, parsley or chives and serve 
with butter. 

A variation is to steam the new potatoes and add 
butter and herbs. 


BOILED POTATOES 

Scrub old potatoes and cover them with cold salted 
water in a pan with a tight lid. Bring to the boil, then 
cook for 15 minutes for small potatoes and 20-25 minutes 
for bigger tubers. Then pour off the cooking water (save 
it for other uses), replace the lid and stand it back on the 
stove (with the heat turned off) and let them steam and 
cook in their own juice for a further five minutes. 

Cooking time varies according to the size of the 
potatoes. They should be able to be pierced easily with 
a fork. The skins are as thin as paper and peel off easily. 


MASHED POTATOES 

Boil ⁄2kg of potatoes in their skins as above, or peel 
first and cut up and boil them. Drain, remove skins and 
mash well over very low heat. Beat in 10z butter and 12 
cup milk with salt and pepper until the potato is creamy 
smooth and fluffy (not sloppy). Add natural or home- 
made yoghurt in place of milk and butter for a different 
taste. 


POTATOES BAKED IN THEIR JACKETS 
Large old potatoes bake well. Scrub them, then 
wipe dry. Prick the skins only with a fork (don’t dig it into 
the potatoes). Rub the skins with cooking oil. 
Bake in a hot oven until tender, for 45 minutes to 
one hour, or until soft. Serve hot, with the skins and 
butter, saltand pepper. 


TO BAKE QUICKLY 
Stand potatoes in hot water for about 15 minutes 


before baking. Less cooking is required, so you save 
fuel, but it can’t be too good for the nutrients! Another 
old method is to boil potatoes for 15 minutes, then bake. 


STUFFED BAKED POTATOES 

This is a good vegetable main dish. Bake big 
potatoes, cut a slice off the top of each potato and set 
aside. Then scoop out the floury inside and mix with 
butter, pepper and salt. Stuff this back into the potato, 
replace the tops and bake until brown. Serve hot. 

Variations: Stuff with cream, or sour cream, and 
caraway seeds, or with grated cheese. 


ROAST POTATOES 
Place whole even-sized potatoes, or cut up large 
potatoes, in a well oiled baking tin around your leg of 
lamb or other roast about an hour before you need it. 
Bake at 180°C (350°F). Turn and baste a few times. 


DEEP FRIED POTATO CHIPS 

To make crisp, golden chips, you should deep fry 
potato slices using quite a lot of oil (or clean fat). You 
need a deep, heavy pot or pan, preferably with a wire 
basket for lifting out the chips, though this is not 
essential. When cooking, the pot should contain 
enough oil to cover the chips, but should not be more 
than half full of oil, which could be dangerous. 

About 2kg of potatoes should provide enough 
chips for 4-5 people. 

Peel and remove any blemishes from large 
potatoes. Slice them across and into strips or slices as 
thick or as thin as you wish. If you want straw potatoes, 
cut into thin strips as long and thin as match sticks (or 
straws). 

Keep the chips in a basin of cold water as they are 
cut to stop them turning brown. Before starting to cook, 
dry them well in a tea towel or clean cloth. Then sprinkle 
the potato slices with salt and wrap them up to ‘‘sweat”’ 
(which removes the moisture) while the cooking oil 
heats up. Dry them again. 

Fry in hot oil at around 190°C (375°F), placing chips 
gently in the pot. Don’t cook too many at once because 
the oil bubbles rapidly, the chips may stick together and 
too many chips will lower the temperature of the oil. 

Fry until tender and brown. Then drain chips on 
absorbent paper, sprinkle with salt and serve them 
immediately while hot. 


POTATO BAKE 

Yakg potatoes 
2 hard boiled eggs 
Y2 cup sour cream 
salt, pepper 
a few dobs butter 

Peel potatoes and boil them until about half cooked. 
Leave to cool. Into a baking dish layer slices of potato, 
then slices of egg, then dobs of sour cream. Sprinkle 
with pepper and salt and keep repeating layers. Dob the 
top with pieces of butter and bake at 180°C (350°F) for 
about 20 minutes. Goes well with poultry or roast meats. 

To make a complete dish or hot lunch, add layers of 
sliced frankfurts or more spicy csabai. 
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POTATO BALLS 

mashed potato 
finely chopped onion, fried 
finely chopped parsley 
grated parmesan cheese (optional) 
salt, pepper 
beaten egg yolk 

Mix all the ingredients. Shape into small balls and 
put them on to an oiled baking tray, so they don’t touch 
each other. Bake at 180°C (350°F) for 25-30 minutes. . 

Or, roll the balls in flour, then beaten egg, then 
breadcrumbs. Fry in fairly hot oil until golden all over. 
Kids love this home-made version of the commercial 
frozen product. 


POLISH POTATO CAKES 
(Kremslach) 

grated raw potatoes 
beaten egg 
salt, pepper 
oil for frying 

Peel and grate potatoes. Squeeze out all the liquid. 
Mix in salt, pepper and eggs. Drop spoonfuls into hot oil 
and fry on both sides until just brown. Good with meat 
or with apple sauce. 


IRENE’S POTATO SALAD 

Yakg potatoes 
2 hard boiled eggs ö 
salt, ground pepper 
Ye cup mayonnaise 
a little milk 

Boil potatoes whole in their skins, until just tender. 
Cool, peel and dice. Mix in chopped eggs, salt and 
pepper and a little milk to moisten the potatoes, then 
mix in the mayonnaise. Chill. Serve sprinkled with 
chopped parsley. 


SHEPHERD’S PIE 
2kg cooked meat, minced and 1⁄2 cup stock or water 
or 2kg raw minced meat and 1 cup stock or water 
Yakg potatoes, boiled 
salt, pepper 
1 tablespoon chopped parsley 
1 tablespoon flour 
generous sprinkle nutmeg 
1 onion, sliced 

Fry onion in a little oil or butter until golden. Add 
meat. If using raw meat, brown well. Add liquid and 
seasonings and stir well. 

Gently simmer for 3-4 minutes only if using cooked 
meat and 40-45 minutes if using raw meat. Then stir in 
flour and heat until the mixture thickens. Pour it into the 
bottom of a pie or small casserole dish. 

Mash potatoes with a little milk and/or butter until 
smooth and spread a layer over the meat. Smooth the 
top with a knife dipped in milk, or brush over with a little 
milk. 

Place in a moderate oven for about 20 minutes or 
until the top has slightly browned. 


POTATO WATER 
Save the water in which potatoes have been boiled, 
it’s full of nourishment. Use potato water to add to soup, 
stews and bread dough (especially rye bread) and to 
moisten meat pies and puddings. 


Tackling the 


tussock chewers 


By Greg Baker 

It’s a bit over a year since we decided a few sheep. 
might be nice to keep down the tussock and to provide 
us with wool. 

We built some yards, half finished a paddock, builta 
cage in our utility truck and made a trip to the local sale- 
yards. On the way one of us read aloud from our one 
book on sheep. We tried to memorise the parts of a 
sheep and what to look for. We had decided on Border 
Leicester which our book showed as a sort of Roman- 
nosed box with legs at the corners. 

There weren’t any Border Leicesters, but the agent 
said he was sure he could fix us up with a few head of 
something suitable after the sale. We didn’t fancy 
bidding for a pen of 40 or so sheep — it might have 
strained the ute! The word was that these drought 
sheep had lived on sand and gravel for months at a time 
and had worn their teeth. We decided that tussock 
needed teeth. 

There were a few pens of crossbred Border 
Leicester-Merinos, so we decided on some of them. 
None of them kept their mouths open long enough or 
wide enough for us to see teeth, so we had to wade in, 
grab a few and have a look down their lovely throats. 
Having made the big discovery about upper front teeth, 
we selected four and put them in a pen near the ute. A 
big, long-necked Border Leicester stud ram at $5.80 
seemed too good to resist and we threw in a couple of 
eaters at $2.40. 

We wrestled the seven into the back of the ute and 
tied a few hundred metres of rope around the cage to 
make sure they didn’t get out and embarass us at the 
first set of traffic lights. even then we weren’t too sure 
about that big gawky ram. 

At home we were going to let them out one ata time 
into the yards. They knocked us down in the rush 


through the first crack of freedom as we started to untie: 


the parcel. Fortunately the crack led to the yards. 

We left them in the yards for a couple of days while 
we finished our first half hectare rectangular paddock. It 
was all carefully thought out, made of wood and steel 
posts, plain and barbed wire and hinge joint as well with 
gates (one of which led into the yards) in two diagonally 
opposite corners. 

Our sheep weren’t going to get out. And they were 
going to be easy to handle. Just drive them up into the 
corner and into the yard when we wanted to shear them 
or to look at their teeth or whatever it is that you do with 
sheep. Well, they’ve never got out — the adults, that is 
— but lambs are another story. But could we yard them? 

We tried driving them up a side fence to the gate in 
the corner. They just kept going around the corner and 
down the other side. ‘‘All is not lost’’, one of us would 
shout, dashing across to head them back again, only to 
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Border Leicester ... a 
sort of Roman-nosed box 
with legs at the corners. 


have them run cleanly between us, kicking up their 
heels and jumping as they went. After a few tries, 
including one where we wore coats and flapped them 
shouting ‘‘hoo! hoo!” like the agents in the saleyard, 
we knew there had to be a better way. 

We'd both done a bit of distance running at one 
time, so we tried to run a few down. Not recommended. 


Not only does it knock up your tussock chewers, it 
costs a lot in beer afterwards while recovering. And we 
were usually unsuccessful anyway. Our one big victory 
was to converge simultaneously on a jumping ewe and 
drag her out of the sky. We all fell in a heap and lay 
around exhausted trying to remember why we wanted 
to catch her in the first place. The ewe recovered first 
and ran off. 

The next idea was to run them into a fence and grab 
them. Once or twice we’d seen one panic and rush into 
a fence. Well, we’d panic them! It worked a couple of 
times too. They’d rush up and stick their heads through 
the hinge joint and try to get through. Then we’d grab 
them. Contrary to popular opinion, sheep do have 
brains of sorts and can learn an odd thing or two. Aftera 
bit they stopped trying to get through and we were back 
to running up and down swearing and waving our arms. 

Our next method was to try to outsmart them. We 
put their water in the yards and waited. Finally they 
were thirsty enough; they began to make brief daily 
visits to the water trough, usually during the hours of 
darkness. We ignored them until they became casual 
about it and started wandering in during daylight as 
well, never all at once, of course; just one or two ata 
time with a wary eye on the gate to the paddock. Then 
came the day when they were all in there together! We 
crept up through the tussock and triumphantly shut the 
gate on them. On the verandah we sat down and 
admired them while we congratulated ourselves over a 
few beers. 


Having counted their teeth and looked at this and 
poked that, we decided they have probably all got 
yellow big head or scabby mouth, but our book doesn’t 
say how to tell which. We couldn’t cure them, so we let 
them go again and hoped they would settle down by the 
next time we wanted to wrestle with them. 


One day as we sat contemplating paddock and 
sheep we hit on the big idea. It was to revolutionise our 
handling of sheep and became known as the Triangular 
Paddock. 

We really had them this time. We diagonally sub- 
divided the paddock into two from gateway to gateway 
and added a few other gates to make it a bit easier. 
Then, when we needed them (we’d found out by then a 
few reasons why you might need — and | don’t mean 
‘‘want’’ — to look at sheep) we started at one end and 
walked them along a fence until there was nowhere else 
they could go but into the yards. And it works too. They 
cannot break along the other fence or back past us. 

The moral of this story? Triangular paddocks, 
unless you’re into sheepdogs and have one that will do 
more than run in tight circles barking, or unless you 
enjoy wearing your sheep out by chasing them arounda 
paddock flapping your coat tails. 


TRIANGULAR PADDOCKS 


At left: Subdivided retangular paddock — always move 
sheep towards corner with the smallest angle. Right: 
Stylised triangular paddock and yard system. 


Farming 


By Liz Lewis 

Visiting England during the northern hemisphere 
summer of 1982 | was able to take a close look at small 
acre farming on the flat rich peat soil of the East Anglian 
Fens. Until the 1800s the Fens were sea marshes. They 
were then drained by a series of ditches and canals up 
to the River Ouse, using wind-pumps (now electric) and 
from there into the sea. 

This left behind rich peat soil which dried out, 
causing the ground level to shrink down 12 feet below 
sea level, so the Fens have to be continuously drained 
and pumped out to prevent flooding, something like the 
south-east area of South Australia. 

As | was staying with my brother, who is an agro- 
chemical fieldsman, | had the opportunity to visit a few 
farms, the biggest being 600 acres. 

The first thing that always strikes me about England 
is that fresh greenness, the lushness of the pasture and 
the never-ending drizzle. This holds true for East Anglia 
where, although they have only 21 inches of rain 
annually, the same as Adelaide, it is spread evenly 
throughout the year. So the flat fields spread out for 
miles, broken only by small copses of trees or villages 
scattered here and there. 

The big farm | visited was a traditional farm, which 
had been in the same family for many generations and 
supports 10 people who, | was told, are collectively 
millionaires, plus a stockman and his family. There were 
two large farmhouses, each with its collection of stone 
barns and piggeries, two combines, six tractors, a 4- 
wheel drive, one crawler Fiat (used on boggy ground) 
and a large variety of cultivators, silos (to store silage) 
and agrain drier. 

We arrived during harvest, while the whole family 
was going flat out to get in the hard wheat while its 
moisture content was low (a level which is watched with 
almost neurotic anxiety). They were being ‘‘brave’’ 
about the only medium sized yield of 3% tons per acre 
(an excellent yield would be 5 tons per acre) for which 
they expected £120.00 sterling per ton. The oilseed rape 
had already been harvested at 1% tons per acre and 
brought £270.00 per ton. 
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the Fens 


The sideline of pigs, fed on inferior grain, are 
slaughtered at about six months and bring £1.00 per kg 
live. 

With the high yields of grain, a vast amount of straw 
was left in the fields, knee deep in fact. A small quantity 
of this is baled in jumbo bales of 1 ton each for use in 
stables or for mulching strawberries and the rest (much 
to my amazement) was burnt, ready for ploughing and 
drilling the next month. They were very polite when | 
spoke of dryland yields and prices, shortage of straw 
and of rainfall in South Australia. 

| was made to explain why we didn’t burn straw, 
which involved explaining the difference between the 
combine and the header and poking around inside the 
guts of the combine, the fact that we run our sheep 
(which they don’t have) on the stubble and our system 
of not drilling for some four to six months after harvest 
— “Oh, spring wheat’, they said. 

Typical of the smaller farms was one which grew 
several different crops, for example, sugar beet, which 
returns 16 per cent sugar content while the pulp is used 
for cattle and sheep feed. A good crop of this will bring 
18-20 tons to the acre and is worth £27.00 per ton. Sugar 
beet is sown in the Fens between March and May and 
harvested between September and December. 

Potatoes are a frequently grown crop, bringing 16- 
18 tons per acre, but can go as high as 25 tons. They sew 
in March and harvest in September or October and 
usually get £50-£200 per ton, but sometimes as high as 
£300. A few oats are grown, mainly for horse feed or 
porridge, a good crop bringing two tons per acre at £130 
per ton. 

Other crops were peas for canning or stock feed, 
beans for stock feed and for pigeons, carrots, 
brassicas, onions, linseed and lucerne for feed. In this 
rich acid soil 45-50 acres of a specialist crop such as 
asparagus, onions, lettuce, flowers or brassica is a 
living. The average farm is 250-300 acres and valued at 
£1000-£4000 per acre, depending on the area. Around 
80-90 acres of grain, beet or potatoes is a living. 

With the richness of the soil and the continuous 
rain, weeds are a constant problem. They are attacked 


relentlessly, using herbicides, bactericides and differ- 
ent harvesting methods. Every weed seen in South Aus- 
tralia is in the crops, plus a few more like the beautiful 
corn poppy, the purple flowered vetch, pink flowered 
bindweed and many others we think of as being pretty 
English wildflowers. 

Rare sheep 

Just for a change there was brilliant sunshine the 
day | visited the East of England Show, the second 
biggest agricultural show in England. My first call was 
the sheep tent as | am basically a ‘sheep person”. | 
hardly gave a glance to the exotic Limosin, Ayrshire, 
White Park and Durham cattle as | passed. 

Quite a few white breeds of sheep were on 
display, including Blue-faced Wensleydales with 
ringlets of lustrous 8 inch fleece, Blackfaced Oxford 
Downs, nuggety Cheviots, rough fleeced Hardwick, 
Lincolns with 13 inch staples of strong glistening yolky 
wool and Marsham—a stabilised cross between Swale- 
dale and Blackfaced Hills breed, with 8 inch staples and 
silky 32-40s Bradford count. 

The Jacob Society was well represented, with their 
two or three horned spotted sheep atractively displayed 
in straw-lined wooden pens. | met several owners and 
discovered that the 6 inch long 52s fleece is sought after 
in the Tweed industry as it needs neither bleaching nor 
dyeing. We know the colour pattern of the Jacob as 
Spotted Self, but they call it piebald. It is a series of 
black, rounded areas of wool on a white background. 
Jacob sheep are mentioned in the Old Testament and 
this ancient breed are known for their resistance to 
disease, prolific lambing yield of 190 per cent and heavy 
milk yield. The meat cuts into small joints of sweet, lean 
meat. 

The British Rare Breed Society showed a 
Hebridean four horned black ewe and a genetically 
brown Soay ram, both of which are on the list of endan- 
gered breeds. This society is concerned with preserv- 
ing the basic genetic stock of ancient farm animals as 
these genes hold the key to hardy, efficient stock. 
Although it is now too late for some animals such as 
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Flock of Blackfaced 
Hills breed. 


COMPARISON YIELDS 


South Australian dryland 


farming yields (av. over 10 East Anglia 

year period) average yields 

tonnes $ per tons per $ per 

peracre tonne acre ton 
wheat 0.52 180 3 200 
oats 0.35 140 2 260 
rape 0.43 260 2.5 500 
peas 0.5 220-500 — — 
barley 0.44 — 2.5 — 
potatoes — — 20 50 
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the Curly Coated pig and the Norfolk Horn sheep, which 
are now extinct, small but healthy flocks and herds of 
other rare animals are now safe. These include such 
rarities as White Park cattle, black Manx Loghtan and 
black and brown North Ronaldsay seaweed-eating 
sheep, Gloucester Old Spot pigs, Bagot goats and 
Exmore ponys. 

Earth Garden readers would be fascinated to see 
the steam-powered farm machinery, the bale loader, 
chaff cutter, winnower, pumps and engines and also the 
magnificent teams of Suffolk Punch and Shire Horses 
and Clydesdales. 

So much has to be squeezed into this tiny island. 
Every bit of land is lived on, grazed or cropped and to 
make the most of every inch of land, crops are grown 
right up the edge of the road. Farmers | spoke with were 
quietly amazed at our dryland yields and our preoccupa- 
tion with high butterfat content of milk rather than high 
volume of milk per cow. 

Pigs, housed in multi-storey barns, create a huge 
slurry disposal problem, a heap some 20 feet high 
covering 2 acres stood next to one barn. 


more letters 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

We find your magazine very rewarding. 
We own a shop in Mossman, north of 
Cairns in north Queensland and we are 
trying to build up a stock of local arts and 
crafts. Any crafts, including pottery, 
spinning, weaving, crafts from local 
timber or shells, local paintings, 
macrame or jewellery would be 
appreciated. If anyone would like to sell 
handcrafts through our shop on a 
commission basis, would they please 
contact us. 

Marcia and John Cowen, C/- Tropic 
Connection, Front Street, Mossman, 
Qld, 4873. Phone: (070) 98 1651. 


Earth Garden, 

- We three, Klaus, Sibylle and Jan, 32, 31 
and 2% are living in the countryside, 
trying to build up a little farm, mainly with 
goats, But, it’s hard to rent a farm here if 
you aren’t a skilled farmer and if you 
want to buy a farm, nothing runs at less 
than $A80,000 and that’s too much for us. 

Therefore we are considering coming 
to South Australia in the last quarter of 
1984 to visit any groups who would like to 
have more shareholders. We would 
prefer groups without any religious or 
vegetarian bias. 

We found your address in the book 
The Other Australia which said that your 
publication gives good information from 
the scene ‘‘out in the countryside”. 
Please publish this letter for us. We 
hope to hear from people over there. 

Klaus Tack, Konigstr. 3, 3588 
Homberg-Hulsa, West Germany. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

A Lebanese friend of mine who left last 
year for Australia sent me your Earth 
Garden No. 33 which | read with much 
interest. As Lebanon is on the way to 
Europe and as a stopover does not cost 
much more, | am writing to invite readers 
to spend a few days in Lebanon in my old 
house at Zouk in the hills. | try to practice 
a back-to-the-earth lifestyle, which as 
you say in your editorial is certainly 
followed by an inner change. As a 
promotion to this style of life, my house 
is open to any Lebanese/ Australian who 
would like to try it. | will be happy to meet 
anyone who has some experience in this 
way of life and who would pass on some 
hints. 

Lebanon has suffered a civil war due to 
outside interference. A _ back-to-the- 
earth programme followed by an inner 
change, this is what we need in Lebanon 
and you can help us in this way. | am 61- 
years-old. My son, 22, is studying 
sculpture in London. My daughter, 20, 
left for her third consecutive trip to India 
for one year. 

Anybody interested should write to me 
at this address: Mr Lionel Gorra, PO Box 
11 5344, Beirut, Lebanon. 


Dear Irene, Keith and friends, 

For over two years now I’ve been 
buying Earth Garden. | get impatient for 
each issue to arrive at the papershop, so 
I’m now doing what | should have done 
ages ago; subscribing! 

| run a carpet cleaning business and 
therefore can otbain a fair amount of jute 
underfelt and old carpet with which I’ve 
permacultured my yard. | make my own 
paper and do leadlight work. | have a 
nice native garden and have just put in 
some herbs. One day | hope to be able to 
have a few acres not too far from town so 
| can do a few cleaning jobs each week 
and work on my crafts and garden the 
rest of the time. 

Keep the good vibes flowing and a 
happy and healthy 1984 to everyone. Any 
Earth Garden readers in my area are 
welcome to visit please. My phone 
number is (049) 43 5192. 

Clem J. Collier, Gateshead West, 
NSW. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

The release of Earth Garden 1 was a 
happy boost to my dampened outlook on 
man’s future prospects. | have enjoyed 
each of the subsequent issues, the 
range and the ‘‘sincerity’’ of the topics 
and the simplicity of communication of 
the readers in their letters. 

| have read many new things and 
refreshed myself with some old. | read 
some of Scott and Helen Nearing’s work 
years ago. | am 62 and have dedicated 


land 


We are a young couple seeking to find 
some genuine down-to-earth people to 
share in a community. We are after some 
land with lots of forest and some fresh 
creeks too. If you are looking for people 
for a similar scheme, please write to us. 

Louise and Ron McNamara, Box 810, 
Broome, WA, 6725. 


For sale: 5 acres at Devoit, Tasmania. 
Devoit is a hamlet on the west bank of 
the Tamar River, 30 minutes drive to 
Launceston. Private and sunny aspect, 
river views. Approximately one acre of 
bush with bush on two sides. Old apple 
packing shed at the front of the property 
with a gravel drive to a concrete floor 
slab already constructed for a house up 
the hill. The house is 21 squares, con- 
temporary, with loft sleeping areas, 
designed by architect-owner in 
vernacular style. Plans have been 
approved by the local authority. Water 
and power is connected up to the 
building site. A small orchard has been 
planted. Price $29,000. 

Contact Les Penzes, C/- Architects 
Workshop, 167 York Street, Launceston, 
Tasmania, 7250. Phone: (003) 31 5870, AH: 
(003) 94 4759. 
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almost 50 years of my life (in a quiet, but 
constant way) in trying to hold a few 
simple things for future generations 
(like fresh air and water through National 
Parks and the like), so you can imagine 
how | have enjoyed observing this 
increasing non-aggressive social 
change that is going on. 

Yours sincerely, Wal Nicholls, Umina 
Beach, NSW. 


Dear Earth Gardeners, 

A comment on Gladys O’Connell’s 
letter in Earth Garden 40 about 
galvanised iron roofs: you will be 
drinking much iron and some zinc, 
neither particularly dangerous. Initially, 
there could also be small quantities of 
other contaminants from the galvanising 
process itself. Cedar shingles yield 
organic cedar oils and tiles yield small 
quantities of whatever minerals make up 
the clays used. 

Guttering and tanks and virtually 
everything in the universe give off 
elemental particles of themselves which 
become part of the water solution or tank 
sludge. Acidic rains contribute their own 
elements (nitrogen, sulphur, etc) and 
tend to react with metals and other 
elements, compourding and increasing 
the reactions. An ‘‘ideal’’ natural system 
would be shingle roofing, bamboo 
guttering and a glass tank. 

Steve La Valley, Botanic Ark Nursery, 
Warragul, Victoria. 
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Wanted to buy in southern Tasmania, 
property/farmlet with established house 
on a minimum of 5 acres pastured land, 
preferably with permanent water. Priced 
around $30,000-$40,000. 

Phone or write Chris Sculthorp, 130 
Burns Road, Springwood, NSW, 2777. 
Phone: (047) 51 4117. 


Last 4 of 10 shares at $6500 each on our 
rainforest retreat bordering on Nightcap 
National Park, plenty of water, creek, 
swimming holes and waterfalls, small 
community hut, gravity-fed water system 
and neglected orchard. Potential 
enormous, 7km from Nimbin. 

Contact Daryle Grant, C/- PO Byron 
Bay, NSW, 2481, or Sanchi (02) 331 4571. 


Wanted: Acres in Eden/Bega area 
NSW. We are looking for a minimum of 10 
acres driveable distance from either 
centre, ideally with permanent water and 
arable. Electricity and dwelling not 
necessary. 

Thanking you, Yvonne and lan 
Robertson, 5 Ward Street, Blackalls 
Park, NSW, 2283. Phone: (049) 59 2872. 


MUD BRICK 
& 


EARTH BUILDING- 


THE CHINESE WAY 


Ron Edwards and Lin Wei-hao, The Rams Skull 
Press, Box 274, Kuranda, Qld, 4872, 1984, large format 
paperback, 157 pages, illustrated. Price $12.00. From 
bookshops, or by mail from The Rams Skull Press (add 
$2.50 for postage). 


This is the most thorough and simple of all the 
books written on earth building. Chinese building 
traditions and techniques are clearly explained and 
illustrated by 400 drawings, with constant comparisons 
between the Australian and Chinese methods. This 
makes it a good manual for anyone who wants to build 
their home of earth anywhere. 

Ron Edwards lives in a mudbrick house at Kuranda 
in Queensland and made six visits to China in the 
course of writing this book. Lin Wei-hao the co-author 
lives in Kunming in south-east China, where 95 per cent 
of buildings in the countryside are built of earth, mostly 
mudbricks. 


HOW TO MAKE MUDBRICKS IN ONE PARAGRAPH 

For the Chinese farmer the art of making mudbricks is as 
easy as riding a bicycle. He takes four pieces of whatever 
timber is available and nails them together to make a small box 
without top or bottom. This is done by eye and there are no 
standard measurements. This mould is then wet and some 
mud, usually mixed with straw, is placed in it. The mould is 
then lifted and the bricks left to dry. 


CUTTING AND TRIMMING BRICKS 

In a well planned building there will be little need to cut 
bricks as the builder will have anticipated the need for half 
bricks or bricks of unusual dimensions, and will have either 
made up a special mould to make them or will have slipped a 
partition into his ordinary mould. 

Any scrap of wood can be temporarily nailed into the 
mould, and in this way two half bricks can be made ata time. 

Thin wire can also be used to cut bricks when they are 
partly dry and about the consistency of cheese. 
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MORTAR FOR MUD BRICKS 
People not used to working with mudbricks often ask why 
cement mortar is not used when laying mudbricks. 
The answer is that far from adding to the strength of the 
wall it would actually weaken it by creating a structure 
composed of two elements which do not bond tightly to each 


other. 
Mud mortar is used to lay mudbricks, and this means that: 
the finished wall is a single unit, a solid mass of dried earth. 
The mortar is usually made from the same mud that has 
been used to make the bricks. In some areas chopped straw is 
added, in others only plain mud is used. 


A previous extract from Mudbrick and Earth 
Building the Chinese Way on rammed earth building 
was included in our special issue, A look at China, Earth 
Garden No. 34 (May-July, 1982). 

ŁA Chinese pigsty, an illustrated article by Lin Wei- 
hao on building a rammed earth or mudbrick pigsty with 
an earth roof in the Chinese style will be in Earth Garden 
No. 42, out in May. 


MONGOLIA! 


Would any Earth Garden readers like to come 
with me to Mongolia later this year and stay in a 
yurt out in the grasslands? It took me about three 
years to write and publish my book Mudbrick and 
Earth Building the Chinese Way and almost the 
first comment a friend made was ‘‘What about 
yurts?”’ 

| pointed out that yurts are hardly made of mud! 
But, the idea stuck and | would like to do some 
writing about them. The idea of taking other 
people along is that transport is very difficult in 
Mongolia, but if a few people are interested we 
can hire transport and share the cost. Once on the 
grasslands it is possible to stay in yurts. 

There would be no fixed plans, you could come 
and go as you pleased, this is not a group, but only 
a cost saving idea. 

Ron Edwards, PO Box 274, Kuranda, Qld, 4872. 


MUDDY WEEKENDS AT STROUD 
With Kevin Osmond, builder of the mudbrick 
monastery at Stroud, NSW, (EG29) — weekends of 
March 31-April 1 and April 7-8, Fee $55.00. Write: PO Box 
16, Stroud, NSW, 2425 or phone (049) 94 5233 for enrol- 
ment form. 
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Laying bricks at one of the mudbrick 
workshops are (left to right) Phil Mustard, Rob 
Gandy and Paul White of Nigra Farm, Girvan, 
NSW. 


Our mudbrick courses in October and November, 
1983 had a tremendous response from Earth Garden 
readers. Everyone who came to a course was eager to 
learn and asked an endless number of questions! Every 
student left inspired and eager to start marking their 
own mudbricks in the future, or felt happier about laying 
the bricks they had already made. 

Each weekend turned out to be friendly and fun — 
being Muddies in common, what better basis could 
there be for a happy weekend? Rain was one thing that 
could spoit it, but each weekend was fine. 

We are still receiving requests for more courses, so 
we’ve decided to have two more this autumn. The 
course involves a very full weekend, commencing at 
9.30 am Saturday, with coffee and a tour of the mudbrick 
extension to our home at Stroud. We then go to the 
mudbrick making site, where we test different soils, 
examine a collection of bricks made from different soils 
and also different brick sizes. 

After a demonstration and discussion of different 
ways to mix mud everyone has a turn to make a brick or 
two. During the afternoon, some theory is covered, with 
profiles, setting out of buildings, foundations, and 
Councils. Setting and building-in of door and window 
frames is demonstrated and everyone has a turn at 
laying a few bricks in place. 

After a swim or bush shower, a hearty dinner is 
served which is followed by showing a film. 

On Sunday morning we cover plumbing, electrical 
wiring, a demonstration of roof fixing, wall finishing and 
planning. After lunch there is a tour of the mudbrick 
monastery. 


The fee for the weekend includes the main meal on 
Saturday night. Bring your own camping gear and enrol 
early, please. 

Pauline Osmond 
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Australian solar houses 

Matthew Parnell and Gareth Cole, Second Back. 
Row Press, PO Box 43, Leura, NSW, 2781, 1983, large 
format paperback, illustrated. Price $19.95 (add $2.00 for 
postage). 

Solar housing is not an idealistic dream, but viable 
now — technically and economically. 

So it is, as shown by the examples of 68 ‘‘first 
generation” solar houses in all states of Australia in this 
book, with photos, details, plans, climate, cost and their 
passive or active solar systems. 

The theoretical information on design principles in 
part 1 is well presented, with clear explanations and 
diagrams and there is a good glossary, references anda 
directory of services. 

A vital resource book for the builders planning the 
next generation of solar homes. 


Breeze Paths 

A breeze flowing gently through a building is 
perhaps the simplest cooling technique available. 
The designer must simply take note of the directions 
of the prevailing summer cooling breezes, place 
openings in the building envelope and organise the 
internal zoning accordingly. These measures are 
important to facilitate the most efficient air flow. This 
air flow readily cools down the mass materials within 
the building, especially at night; in the morning the 
mass is cool, contributing greatly to thermal comfort. 
Note that breeze paths are merely one of the many 
design criteria that need to be combined with others 
to achieve optimum cooling performance. 


DOMES TO DUGOUTS 

Owner-built homes in Australia. 

ABC Radio 2, Tuesdays at 6.30 pm (SA 6.00 pm). 

Try to catch John Archer, editor of The Owner 
Builder magazine talking to home builders about their 
ideas and experiences in these half-hour radio pro- 
grammes. If they’re over by the time you read this, ask 
the ABC for a repeat programme. 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 

Land lines is a free service, res- 
tricted to current Earth Garden sub- 
scribers who wish to buy, sell, 
lease, caretake or seek land. It is 
nota lonely hearts column. 

Subscribers must include their 
name, surname and full address as 
proof of sincerity. They are respon- 
sible for checking all deals 


thoroughly. Please keep listings to 
50 words, plus the address. 


For sale, 21 acres close to Sarina, 
north Queensland, with permanent palm- 
fringed creek, caravan, pump, tank and 
piping, rainforest and grassed area. Fruit 
trees and homesite with power and 
phone connected. Fronted by bitumen 
access road with school bus and mail 
service. Asking $36,000, but negotiable 
on price for the right people. 

All replies answered, write to P. Brock, 
C/- 24 Hepburn Avenue, Beaumaris, 
Victoria, 3193. 


Land for sale in south western district 
of Victoria, 209 acres of volcanic stoney 
rises country, plenty of good timber, 
including blackwood. Power and 
unlimited water from bore. At present 
carrying 300+ sheep on one third of 
property. Numerous sheds, including 
stone, own hay. Two hours from Mel- 
bourne, one hour to coast. Asking $300 
per acre. 

Contact Paul Wilson, Stonyford, 
Victoria, 3256. Phone: (052) 35 1217. 


For sale: Share in farming community 
on 180 acres of partly forested land with 
river 40 minutes drive north east of 
Taree, NSW and the sea. We are a 
farming community seeking to find 
balance and harmony within ourselves, 
each other, the local community and 
environment. A share costs $5560. 

Contact Lindsey Baudinet, 169 Evans 
Street, Rozelle, NSW, 2039. Phone: (02) 
818 4076. 


Bundagen — coastal community in 
northern NSW. Some memberships 
currently available, $3000 per adult. 

For further details, please write to The 
Secretary, Bundagen, C/- Repton PO, 
NSW, 2454, or ring (066) 55 1721. 


Property wanted, north east Victoria, 
Kiewa Valley to Myrtleford area. We area 
group of four wishing to develop a 
permaculture type system. Our main 
requirement is arable land with perma- 
nent water. A dwelling is preferred, but 
not essential. Proximity to natural bush 
an advantage. 

Contact Kristin Knorr, PO Box 429, 
Myrtleford, Victoria, 3737. Phone (057) 
52 2160. 


Pm a city dweller (with a ‘‘small 
person” on the way), hanging on for a 
while to scrape enough resources to live 
a more sustainable and happy future. I'd 
like to be part of a co-op/community of 
5 -20 people (to begin with) on land in the 
Wauchope-Kempsey area of NSW. 
Interests are permaculture, exploring 
personal creativity and living in a collec- 
tive, harmonious environment. If you’re 
in a community, forming one, or 
interested in starting one, I’d love to 
share. 

Colin Endean, 
Glebe, NSW, 2037. 


3 Lombard Street, 


We have shares available on an 800 
acre property at Larnook, NSW, between 
Nimbin and Kyogle. The property has a 
unique legal structure that combines the 
benefits of a °o %p lifestyle with the 
advantages of having legal title to your 
own two acres of land. Eligible for first 
homebuyers loans. Shareholders 
receive deeds to their two acres and a 
further share in 550 acres of land for a 
reafforestation programme, hamlet and 
community commons. This region has 
high rainfall and rich soil. We have no 
particular political or religious affiliation 
to bind us. The current price is $8000 per 
unit. 

If you are interested please contact us 
on (066) 33 7147, or write to Marjorie 
Smith, secretary, Billen Cliffs Unit Trust, 
Larnook, NSW, 2480. 


Looking for new members: Yulunga is 
a planned rural community whose 
members will not only share tools and 
resources, but support each other in 
their personal development, as well as 
working together on New Age projects. 
At present we offer regular workshops in 
Rebirthing and belief transformation. 

Send self-addressed envelope to 
Yulunga, PO Box Nimbin, NSW, 2480. 
Phone: (066) 89 7231. 


Outlook Farm is a live-in learning 
exchange project for unemployed adults 
just an hour’s drive from Melbourne. As 
well as working on the hostel building 
project, we have an established vegie 
garden, a poultry run, two goats and a 
developing orchard. Rent $18.00 per 
week. New residents required, especi- 
ally females. 

Phone Helen Meggs on (057) 86 1285, 
or call in at Outlook Farm, Mt Slide Road, 
Kinglake and ask for Tony Leahy. 
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Caretaker needed to keep down the 
grass under pecan trees on Macdonald 
River, 7 miles from St Albans, near Wise- 
mans Ferry, NSW. Electricity, concrete 
water tank, mudbrick room under big 
barn roof, some machinery available. 

Please write to Val and Peter Herbst, 
Bell’s Creek, Araluen Road via Braid- 
wood, NSW, 2622. Phone: (048) 46 4052. 


We are three -shareholders in a 120 
acre block set in lush rainforest in the 
Otway Ranges. We intend to build our 
own homes out of the plentiful natural 
materials and to practice subsistence 
farming and various crafts. We need a 
minimum of five shareholders to make it 
workable and to spread the financial 
load. We want to be in contact with other 
like-minded groups and as far as practic- 
able use alternate power sources. We 
need at least two more shareholders 
soon. 

For full information, please ring me at 
(03) 419 7574, or write David Taskis, 71 
Easey Street, Collingwood, Victoria, 
3066. 


Vegetarian non-smokers and non- 
drinking adults are welcome at Harmony 
Organic Fruit Farm. Work in return for 
keep. 

Write to Marjorie Spear, PO Box 112, 
Kuranda, Qld, 4872. Phone: (070) 92 3205. 


We are subdividing a larger estate in 
northern NSW, 25 minutes from Kyogle 
on a lightly timbered hillside, with 
permanent water and rainforest close 
by. One block of 21 acres is $21,000 ono 
another 35 acres, $28,000 and 25 acres 
with farmhouse $50,000 ono. All have 
creek frontages. 

Phone Eva or Ranier (066) 89 7231, or 
write to Yulunga, PO Nimbin, NSW, 2480. 


For sale: Our wholefoods’ shop. 
Situated on the north-east coast of NSW, 
it is an attractive, busy little shop, with 
the emphasis on real food, offered in 
bulk bins from which people help 
themselves. It is right in town, but has a 
large attached flat which looks over the 
Tweed River. Price $20,000, plus stock. 

Hard Cheese Wholefoods, 10 Commer- 
cial Road, Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. 
Phone: (066) 72 2715. 


Melbourne, Eastern suburbs. We are 
looking for tenant(s), vegetarian, non- 
smokers, no pets, self-reliant and inter- 
ested in alternative lifestyle. We have to 
offer two bedrooms, lounge room, hall, 
dining room, front verandah — totally 
separate — and share of bathroorn, 
kitchen, laundry, toilet, spare room, 
large sunroom, gas cooking and hot 
water, open fireplace. Thirty minutes 
from city and public transport, close to 
some shops, surrounded by parks. 

Bond required and rent negotiable in 
return for help in watering a large food 
garden. J. Norton, PO Box 168, Ash- 
burton, Victoria, 3147. 


Share for sale in 800 acres property, 
south of Woodburn, north coast of NSW. 
Abundant wildlife, eucalypt forest, bush 
and heath in heavy rainfall area and 
within reach of untouched beaches and 
fishing. Share priced at $14,500 includes 
private use of 10 acres, part ownership of 
remaining 650 acres, use of facilities 
such as tractor, implements, sawmill etc. 
Community is set up with formalised 
legal structure with title deed to your 
site. No illegal drugs. 

For further information: Serendipity, 
Rosemary Zillig, PO Box 8, Woodburn, 
NSW, 2472. Phone: (066) 82 2365. 


Members wanted for anew community 
on 580 hectares in an idyllic valley near 
Warwick, Queensland. Permanent 
stream, flat pastures, steep, heavily 
wooded ridges. The earth varies from 
light grey sandy loam to heavy black soil. 
Members are required to have spiritual 
awareness of the flora and fauna and 
each other, commitment to the New Age- 
organic approach to living. Each member 
is to co-operate in the survival of all 
members. 

For comprehensive’ information 
phone: (076) 66 1205, or write to Peter and 
Jean Shelley, PO Box 403, Warwick, Qld, 
4370. 


Exchange holiday, primitive city flat 
(Sydney), for primitive country place 
(NSW). | have no phone, no TV, no hot 
water and the neighbours like peace and 
quiet. But, it is close to the beach, the 
zoo and the city entertainments. 

Please write first to Eleanor Langley, 
3/5 Moodie Street, Cammeray, NSW, 
2062. 


HENRY’S BOOKSHOP 
The Henry Doubleday Research 
Association of Australia is looking for 
a new person to run our bookshop in 


1984. Also, is there anyone who has 
the talent to edit our newsletter? 

Please telephone Shirley Elsegood 
(02) 654 1053. 


Would you like to live in our old 
cottage on our farm at beautiful 
Yarrowitch, 100 km inland from Port 
Macquarie, northern NSW? In exchange 
for the cottage we would like you to be 
responsible for the running of our 
vegetable garden, help with care of 
chooks and other animals, some child 
care and occasional housework. We are 
happy to share the produce from the 
vegetable garden and orchard. 

If interested, write or ring Jenny and 
Simon Poole, ‘‘Goondah’’, Yarrowitch, 
NSW 2354. Phone (067) 77 7532. 


For sale: Cinva Ram block press. Has 
done little work, also quantity of used 
trickle tubing suitable for tree crops. Any 
reasonable offer considered. 

Graeme and Diane Reinbott, PO Box 
1013, Ayr, Qid 4807. Phone (077) 82 4228. 


The need for time to build ourselves a 
home has prompted the sale of our shop, 
established 15 months, selling old 
wares, restored furniture, bric-a-brac, 
handcrafts, caneware, clothes, etc. 
Good main street position. Price $3250 
WIWO. 

For full details, please contact Simon 
and Jude Elwell, ‘‘Grandma’s Bazaar”, 
46 Cullen Street, Nimbin, NSW, 2484. Or 
telephone: (066) 89 1547. 


Young women who would like to share 
life of our rural property at Dondinga- 
long, NSW, are invited to come for a fort- 
night or longer during August-Sep- 
tember, 1984. Our 44 acre holding 
consists of bushland and small (mostly 
organic) farm with some alternative tech- 
nology. Opportunity for learning medita- 
tion, self-sufficiency, crafts, etc. Share 
in daily jobs and keep house rules. Food 
and accommodation free. 

Write to Sister Helen, Sisters of the 
Church (Anglican), House of Prayer, 
Dondingalong, via Kempsey, NSW, 2440. 


For sale: More than 27 acres, 6 acres 
income producing bananas, Sunshine 
Coast, Queensland. Suit conservation 
minded persons. Excellent water, sub- 
tropical climate, 3.5km to rail (Yandina), 
schools, shops. Very good homesites. 
School bus past front. Officially valued at 
$80,000, offered at $70,000 as an induce- 
ment to conservation minded buyer. 
Send $2.00 for detailed information, 
maps and photo. 

Max O. Lindegger, Permaculture Con- 
sultancy (Qld), 56 Isabella Avenue, 
Nambour Heights, Qld, 4560. Phone: 
(071) 41 2749. 
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Our neighbour has for sale 15 acres for 
$19,000 under two titles: one block 7 
acres cleared, the other 8 acres divided 
by dirt road, 6 acres on one side cleared, 
2 acres on the other all bush. Land is at 
Coolamon, 40 kilometres north west of 
Wagga, NSW. Both blocks front sealed 
road with town water, electricity and 
phone close. Surrounded by other small 
acreages, they are within town bound- 
ary. Owner wishes to sell as one lot, so 
two families may wish to move together. 
lIl pass on any enquiries or answer 
letters. 

Pam Harris, Tredegar Organic Farrn, 
PO Box 2, Coolamon, NSW, 2701. 


For sale: 26 acres in south east 
Queensland. Fenced, bitumen road 
frontage, power nearby and presently 
cultivated. In a quiet area with lovely 
views, only 2 kilometres from small town 
with school and store and 18 kilometres 
from Warwick. 

G. & J. Crittenden, 17 Clarke Street, 


Warwick, Qld, 4370. Phone: (076) 
61 4498. 
Wanted: Large, unfitted bus, 


preferably Atlantean, for family returning 
to Australia in March, 1984. Please advise 
details and price to the address below. 
Bardahl, C/- PO Te Puna, Bay of Plenty, 
New Zealand. ` 


For sale at Belair, Adelaide Hills, 11 
kilometres from city, very peaceful, 
largely self-sufficient with large estab- 
lished garden. Comfortable three 
bedroom house set on v2 acre terraced 
gentle hillside, 20 fruit trees, berries, as- 
paragus beds, large linden trees, vege- 
table plots, many grape vines, hazel nut 
trees, bushes and native plantings. New 
chook house, solid workshop, new hot 
water service, rainwater, tank, large 
wooden garden shed. Price $65,000. 

C. P. Sydler, 14 Deane Avenue, Belair, 
SA, 5052. Phone: (08) 278 1267. 


For sale: 96 acres near Tabulam, NSW, 
2 kilometres from Clarence River. Partly 
cleared with 1 kilometre creek frontage, 
good access and telephone connected, 
three dams, two of which are gravity fed 
to timber and mudbrick house and estab- 
lished orchard and gardens. Price 
$46,000. 

Nigel and Elizabeth Stops, Ewingar 
Road, Tabulam, NSW, 2470. Phone: (066) 
66 3565. 


Natural bush blocks between Eden 
and Bombala in far south eastern NSW in 
hills approximately one hour from coast. 
We still have two 40 acre blocks for 
$22,500, one with creek frontage, one 
with river access. Also a biggie, 120 
acres on the creek, $43,000. Easy 
access, no pests, mild climate, remote. 

For details and/or a guided tour, ring 
(02) 949 5132 between 6 pm and 8 am, 
reverse charges acceptable, or write to 
Nancy Moyser, PO Box 445, Manly, NSW, 
2095. 


Write us a story 


Dear friends, 

Why not help us to write Earth Garden? 

We very much enjoy opening letters from friends 
we’ve never met and hearing something about their life 
and how they’re getting on. We are always delighted 
when we get a story for Earth Garden ‘‘out of the blue”. 
The best articles we’ve found are those written by 
someone who is describing something they have done. 
Their stories always seem more interesting and 
convincing than those written by professional 
“‘authors’’. They are more personal and less forced. 

There’s no limit on subject matter. The test is: will it 
help Earth Garden readers do more for themselves? Is it 
practical? 

You can send in a handwritten story, as long as your 
writing is clear enough for us to read. Don’t worry too 
much about spelling or grammar. We can type, we can 
edit and make the words run along better. It justifies us 
calling ourseives editors. If you can type and write 
perfectly, that’s fine too. 

Style? Not important, so long as you explain things 
clearly. Imagine you are writing a letter to a friend. Don’t 
use words your friend might not understand, explain 
technical terms and ‘‘how to do it’’ processes and 
answer any questions your friend may ask. Your story 
should inform. 

Write at any length, a few lines or paragraphs or a 
page or two (but write). Use as many words as you need 
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to get your ideas across, no more or less. If you can, 
please send drawings, or a sketch our artist can redraw, 
black and white or colour photo prints and not slides 
(we have to have prints made from them). We will return 
the photos after use. 

Always keep a copy of what you send and send us a 
stamped addressed envelope. We try to acknowledge 
your story or return it to you as soon as possible, but 
sometimes we like to agonise over it, or we may mislay 
it. There’s only two of us. 

Send us stories, not questions. We can either 
answer questions, or we can write a magazine, so 
questions tend to be turned into stories. Of course, we 
would also like to hear what kind of articles you want to 
read in Earth Gardenand why. : 

We pay a small fee for each printed page, send you 
extra copies of the issue which contains your story and 
add a year’s subscription. It’s a kind of barter deal. Of 
course, we still have plenty of ideas for Earth Garden 
and we aren’t tired of writing ourselves, it’s just that we 
know that people’s personal experiences are more 
helpful and real. This way you can help us expand our 
range of topics and outlook. 

So please write us a story, send us a recipe or a 
hint. We’re waiting. Delight us! 

Business 

At last we’ve received stock of the second edition 
of The Settier’s Guide. Sorry if you had to wait for your 
copy. It’s the same book, but with a new cover, the one 
we wanted at the beginning. The price is now $15.95 
posted. 

Next issue we’ll give you full details of our new 


book, the Hard Times Handbook. 
Peace and love, 
Irene and Keith. 
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EG1: Move out food co-op earthworms Kibbutz 
& Moshav herbs access key Fred Robinson 
bean sprouts Montsalvat organic growing 
comfrey. 


EG2: Organic farm start a garden Neil Douglas the 
garden artist Kiewa farms keyline system drying 
and storing food hydroponics compost garbage 
nutrition. 


EG3: Herbs making compost fast fertilizer all 
about goats companion plants mudbricks with Neil & 
Abbie water wheel domes salads bread 
pottery spinning vegies. 


EG4: A pleasant treatise on the honey bee working 
bees sources back to the land in Tasmania the 
transition black sheep cycle tanning candles 
bread domes donkeys wall hanging. 


EGS: The wind — windmills windpumps generators 
raku pottery Cinva ram keeping poultry 
Hamburghs moon planting vegan way fallout 

shelter just 9 acres garden tools. 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults solar cooker sundials 


the lost world Clifton Pugh concrete house 
Shalom Cajun cookin animal care horses 
spirit of Nimbin 

EG7: Solar 2 — hot water solar ideas and sources 
good company Angora goats make a leather bag and 
belt survival skills mushrooms natural dyes 
mudbricks again Hight from the city 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester power from the 
pig pen by truck to Tassie just '⁄4 acre cumbungi 
hats Harmony Farm inkle loom tapers country 
cottages atrame school gardens sourdough. 


EG9: Alternatives to petrol — LP gas Mary's place 
building with stone rubble oats ducks 
macrobiotics horse and cats rug frame natural 
farming how to killa pig 

EG10: Granite house bamboo flutes geese chip 
heater make beehives mudbricks yet again 
Jarrah shingles methane Bio-dynamics tandem 
seaweed index (EG 1-9) 

EG11: Water — hydraulic ram water wheels miller's 
tale okra seod primer heavy horses in Quebec 
tomatoes solt technology start with hens wine . 
hard cheese 

EG12 Keeping food drying salting bottling 
storing meditating tahu tobacco tropic 
delights plant propagation plans for a solar water 
heater (part 1) solar stills solar cooker Moora 
Moora 

EG13 The bush — men with axes woodchips native 
garden flora & fauna national parks wild places 

wildlite busncraft solar hot water plans (part 2) 
straw & paper garden producer gas Jerusalem 
artichokes, 

EG14: Sell-sutficiency — gardens for all Botobolar 
vineyard Abbie's goats Terania Creek millet 
Crusoe Thoreau at Walden Helen & Scott Nearing 
healthy soil we builtin stone 

EG15 A Lytel Herbal — growing and using herbs with text 
and illustrations from the classic 16th century herbals with 
modern commentary companion herbs herb sources 
& books index to EG15 

EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part II) comlrey lavender 
wormwood, yarrow people & the land poultry shed 

Moora Moora peafowl goat notes basic 
beekeeping building in pise (rammed earth) miracle 
pump. 


EG17: All about fencing dry stone walls make nets 
your own soap Autonomous house pole shelter 
breeding black sheep owner-builders asparagus 
Aeolian harp Khaki Campbells D for duck 


EG18: Fruit garden — oranges lemons olives 
nuts tropical fruit fodder trees built a road 
homebirth wood-fired pottery kiln Cinva-ram cottage 

earthworms hulling sunflower seeds. 


[GI Wood heat — pot bellies Jotul cooking 
Making a quid build a storage cellar bushfires 
Sundae Farm stonefruit macadamias budding 
binding your EG collection tree planting. 


Back copies 


EG20: Apples pears cordon & espalier avocado 
the Zolins pollen build a haybale pig house 
love your cow rose hips the mudbrick flats solar 

homes gourds preserve fence posts. 


EG21: Womancraft — all articles by women settling 
down earthly arts (interview with Abbie Heathcote) 
axewomanship glove puppets joy of spinning 
time to weave. easy rugs. lambing — Sumatran house 

mudbrick weekends the group old roses 
index (EG10-20). 


£G22-23: Australian Access 150 page sourcebook — 
Aborigines organic food growing permaculture 
Bill Mollison earth building wind solar water 
power solar cells water supply bucket pump 
with access to groups, books, tools and techniques 
small scale technology. 


£G24: Place — 24 groups and new settlers share their 
place outside the cities including Mare Carter Ron 
Edwards Neil Douglas Gundaroo Store Rainbow 
Region Universal Brotherhood Mt Oak Moora 
Moora bush ashram desert oasis, cold winters 
personal stories from 20th century pioneers. 


£G25: Australian Access 2 — 130 page sourcebook — 
livestock acquaculture fencing wombat gates 
killing tanning food and nutrition Dorothy Hall 
a year's supply of food grain grinders mincers 
methane basics wind generator low energy solar 
homes greenhouse more tools & techniques. 


EG26: Colour spread on the earth-built kasbahs of 
Morocco owner-builders report on homes of stone, 
timber and mudbricks build a slab cottage tree felling 

two solar-electric homes Earth Garden survey 
survival vineyard acorns fruit without poisons 
compost dunny home-made gas quandong 
pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: Plants we eat — 100 tropical food plants for Australia 
(part 1) plant protein 16 legumes to grow & eat like 
winged bean pigeon pea lablab bean cowpea 
sword bean chickpea sugar pea mung bean 
soybean adzuki bean life-raft blacksmithing 
bluestone building mudbrick solar home wok 
cookery choko homebirth. 


EG28: Animal stories — by packhorse through the 
Victorian Alps horse & buggy Mary's black sheep 
the woolly Merino Timbertown bullocky tropical food 
plants for Australia (part 2) stringybark baskets 
tamarillo buying bees solar trike & fan make a 
poker persimmon seed patents. 


EG29: Mudbrick building primer — the monastery at 
Stroud six builders & their mudbrick experiences 
mud barbecue Bob's bonza brickmaker earth floors 

curved walls herbs on the roof (sod it!) low 
energy design the cutting axe tood plants for tropical 
Australia (part 3) coconut mats mango mania. 


EG30: Organic growing guide the organic idea tood 
without poisons making compost in heaps, pits, 
trenches, boxes, bins & barrels carpet the garden 
wot no digging? (mulch it instead!) organic methods for 
the semi-arid West compact growing boxes a 
traditional farmer preserving figs tasty tempeh 
the Bornhoffen story pasta glass bottle mosaics 
two trickle watering systems cool kitchens 
macrobiotic bakery. 


£G31: Energy alternatives at work — make your own 
hydraulic ram second-hand windpump yacht wind- 
generator mudbrick sequels freezing food 
blanching choosing a freezer zucchini glut drying 
fruit all about sprouts fireless cookers (hot boxes and 
baskets) camp oven growing greens in the wet 
building a log house (part 1) index (EG 21-EG30). 


EG32: Trees — tribute to trees St Barbe Baker tree 
tales how a tree works the miracle of a leaf native 
trees from seed trees on the farm (interview with Tim 
Cox) forestry directory dieback renewing the land 

coppicing the woodchipper blade value of trees 

artist in the bush (interview with Neil Douglas) low 
cost country home building earth building books cob 
does the job building a log house (part 2) square foot 
gardening. 


EG33: Tenth anniversary issue uses of wood timber 
felling lifting poles post-and-beam design 
building a log house (part 3, concludes) parquet floors 

backyarders' livestock goats. rabbits. fowls 
portable hen-house dandelions wild tea party 
bush regeneration planning figs dry pit loo 
blackberry-eating beetle weeding tools catchment 
philosophy seed supplies. 


EG34: A look at China (extra colour photos) — the 


commune system teaching the masses . trees of 
friendship forestry fish farming recycling human 
wastes biogas transport travel notes Ron 


Edwards writes on earth building the Chinese way (and tea) 

making the farm pay places bread & jam what 
to do ir the Year of the Tree rainforest eco- 
gardening. 


EG35: Bees and trees — Tributes to Richard St Barbe 
Baker tree tales backyard bees hiving a swarm 
St Barbe's bees a beginner's kit beekeeping 
books, equipment, clubs and information nectar-yielding 
eucalypts self build housing mudbrick workshop 
earth wall footings make your own solar collector a 
good workdog magpies wormiculture nuclear 
nightmare waste to compost dig for victory fodder 
trees. 


EG36: Settling in at Nimbin — glimpses of Nimbin 
settler's tales interview with a woman builder 
handbuilt homes a pawpaw plantation birth & beyond 

plug in the sun — simple, cheap, solar electric systems 
passive solar ‘rules of thumb’ biological building 
farm structures a potty garden choughs bush 
birds the inn at Ollahlaytamboo, Peru more fodder 
trees regreening at Young make a lavender sachet 
the food page nuclear-free Australia? More! 


EG37: Hard times — sidestepping the recession new 
paper from old newspaper fuel rags torugs barter 
when the lights go out slush lamps. sawdust stove 

tin can cooker | the hungry 30s Depression dodges 
Happy Valley humpies hand grain mills 120 


money saving hints make soap whitewash 
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